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(Continued from page 480.) 
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Owe. day, I succeeded in leading the conversation back again 
to the subject mentioned in the last chapter, and put the ques- 
tion to him : Whether the artist could, knowingly, do still more 
for his idiosyneracy, and whether he, Mendelssohn, was not 
conscious of certain modes of mental proceeding for this end ? 

“Except sharp self-criticism when the work is finished, and 
careful alterations, I can name you no others,” said Mendelssohn. 
“ And yet,” he added, after a short pause, smiling ironically, and 
tapping me on the shoulder, “ the fact of a musician’s composing 
more, and grubbing on less in reflection, may also assist idio- 
syncracy. As in every other thing in the world, so also in the 
case of the musician, there are secret agencies at work, which 
we perceive in the fact, but whose primitive grounds we can 
never find out. We enable these, by continual labour, to de- 
velope themselves, while we keep them back by too much 
merely critical reflection.” 

“T may grant that,” I replied, “but still, we may be too easily 
contented, if we take this last view, and consider what is ex- 
plicable in a subject as exhausted, at a stage when such is not, 

rhaps, the case. Had we dug further, we might, possibly, 

ave discovered more,” 

“Have you done so, and discovered more ?” inquired Men- 
delssohn, eagerly. 

“T have certainly thought further about a thing, but without 
discovering much. The following ideas on the matter have 
omgpereed themselves to me : 

‘It strikes me that all we create is principally, though other 
causes have somie influence, decided by what, in our art, interests 
or repels, especially pleases or especially displeases, in the works 
of our predecessors ; for if we want to render ourselves a strict 
account of the impressions which musical compositions produce 
upon us, we find that many works do not please us at all— 
indeed, it is very seldom that we meet with one which satisfies 
us in every respect. In one case the melodic outline of the 
thought pleases us but not the accompaniment, or if the latter 
pleases, the harmony to it does not, and soon. Some persons, 
again, delight especially in the most vigorous thoughts, with a 
plentiful supply of brass instruments, while another individual, 
more delicately organised, does not like them, but prefers far 
more the finer, milder shades, etc. These likings and dislikings 
implanted in us, for productions of art, constitute owr original 
individual dispositions, and are, in their various degrees and 
combinations, intellectually, what the outward varieties of 
figure, bearing, and features are physically. In this respect, all 
men, or at least the great mass of individuals, possess a dispo- 
sition for idiosyncracy.” 

“There is something in what you say,” replied Mendelssohn. 
“T presume that you deduce from this the fact that the artist 
must give the reins to his original disposition; that he should 
not,,for instance, seek to remodel or modify it in obedience to 
the authority of great artists, or even prevailing views, and that, 
by this means, he can work, with full consciousness, towards the 
development of his idiosyncracy ?” 

“That is certainly what I mean,” I continued. “There are, as 
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I have already said, few men without idiosyncracy originally, but 
there are very few of them who possess such independent minds 
as to be able to develope themselves entirely in accordance with 
their nature; they allow themselves to be caught by other in- 
fluences, by sesthetical arguments, by criticisms on their works, 
by celebrated men, who command a large public, ete. They think 
they will pursue a safer course by taking the road followed by 
pat persons, than by foilowing the manner that is naturally 
their own, and thus, from this constraint, to which they subject 
themselves, become more or less imitators,”’ 

“That is perfectly right,” said Mendelssohn, interrupting me. 
“Such independence, however, I can claim for myself, for I have 
been conscious of it from my earliest youth upwards. I cannot 
remember a single occasion on which I ever said in my own 
mind, ‘You shall write a trio, like such and such a one of 
Beethoven, or Mozart, or any other master,’ but I wrote it in 
conformity with my own taste, according to what floated before 
me generally as pleasing, Thus, for instance, I never liked the 
boisterous brass instruments, and have never favoured them 
especially, although I have frequently enough had occasion to 
remark on how many of the public they produce an effect. I like 
parts finely worked out—the polyphonous style of composition, in 
which I may be no doubt principally influenced by my early 
contrapuntal studies with Zelter, and the study of Bach. And 
thus, in the fact of my seeking to develope what satisfies me, 
and what exists in my nature, may have arisen whatever idio- 
syncracy people choose to attribute to me. That is not so bad, 
not so bad,” he exclaimed, as his eyes sparkled in that inimitably 
amiable manner, which was peculiar to him, when an idea 
pleased him. “That is not so bad,” he continued, after he had 
walked on a few steps further, immersed in thought. “If, there- 
fore, I remember these principles, and act consistently with 
regard to them, I can guide myself by them, and direct myself 
alone in the sphere of creating minds, properly so called.” 

“But,” I observed, “this relying upon one’s self has, also, its 
perils, when pursued too unconditionally, as, for instance, when 
the individuality of the art of a period is opposed to it. In such 
a case, the artist remains alone; he cannot obtain a public, and 
becomes a martyr to his idiosyncracy.” 

“Better to be a martyr than a mere repeater of others,” said 
Mendelssohn. “But when was there ever a peculiar, and, at the 
same time, naturally important artistic sab it | that did not make 
its way, sooner or later? Every man in whom there is an energetic 
idiosyncracy obtains a public, provided he only holds out. y 
a man is, however, ruined from not continuing as he has begun, 
and, when he sees himself left a short time without exciting any 
remarkable degree of interest, abandoning his nature, and en- 
deavouring to accommodate himself to such as are accounted the 
heroes of the day. Such men become renegades and converts, 
and turn back, exhausted, when perhaps near the victory they 
would have achieved, had they continued to fight on manfully. 
Do you suppose that I did not know I found no real appreciation 
for a considerable time? It is true that there was no dearth of 
apparent appreciation when I was present, but that did not 
mean much. I was under the necessity of introducing my works 
myself, for I seldom found them anywhere I went. This was, 
in truth, not very encouraging. But I thought: ‘what you have 
done, you have done, and now you must go and see how it gets 
on in the world. It must at last, although slowly, find those 
who think like it; for the world is very large and varied.” And 
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80 it proved. It proved so, too, because I continued in my own 
way, without troubling my head much whether or when it would 
find more general acceptation.” 

“And would you really have held out, if appreciation had 
never been bestowed ?” I inquired ; “or did you’not, as was 
natural, feel within you the conviction that your way was really 
worth something, and must force itself a passage ?” 

“T will not make myself out stronger than I really am,” said 
Mendelssohn ; “I never lost this conviction, or, at least, strong 
hope. One stroke does not fell a tree, I said to myself; very 
frequently a great number fail to do so, if it is vigorous. Every 
artist depends upon an éc/at, that is to say, a work that hits the 
public hard; if that is.achieved, the thing is done. The atten- 
tion of the public is thenexcited, and, from that instant, it not only 
takes an interest in all the artist's subsequent works, but makes 
inquiries about his former ones, which it has passed by with un- 
concern, and thus he is fairly started. All music publishers 
reckon on this, too. They continue to publish the works of 
talented composers for a long period, without expecting a 
profit from them, They wait for the work, the éclat, which 
enables them to dispose of the former ones as well.” 

“And such an éclat you achieved most triumphantly with 
your overture to the Midsummer Night's Dream,” I said. “I 
recollect very well what a sensation that overture produced, by 
its astonishing originality and truthfulness of expression, and 
how, from that moment you went up very high in the estimation 
of musicians as well as unprofessional people.” 

“T believe so, too,” said Mendelssohn, “and thus, you see, we 
must trust a little to Juck as well.” 

“Luck!” I exclaimed. “I should say that it was not the luck, 
but the genius of the composer that created an overture like the 
one in question.” 

“Talent,” replied Mendelssohn, modestly changing my expres- 
sion, “is naturally requisite in the matter; but I here call luck 

’ the inspiration of choosing the subject for the overture—a sub- 
ject calculated to supply me with such musical ideas and forms 
as contained within themselves a general interest for the great 
mass of the public. All that I could do, at that period, as a 
composer, I was able to do previously. But I had never had 
such a subject for the exercise of my imagination. This was an 
inspiration, and the inspiration was a lucky one.” 

(To be continued.) 








Tue Orcanist of St. Grorcr’s Hau, Liverroot.—At the 
usual meeting of the Liverpool town-council, the appointment of 
organist at St. George’s Hall, at a salary of £300 a-year (exclu- 
sive of remuneration for services for presiding at special concerts) 
was brought under consideration, the committee to whom the 
matter had been referred having unanimously recommended the 
applicant, Mr. Best, late of the Panopticon, London. In the 
course of the discussion it was announced that Dr. Wesley, under 
whose superintendence the organ has been constructed, had de- 
clined to apply for the office because of the inadequacy of the 
salary, and that all the applicants, with the exception of one 
gentleman, whose name did not appear, had ellted on hearing 
that Mr, Best was an opponent. Mr. Robertson Gladstone, who 
deemed the salary exorbitant for the duties of the office, moved 
a negative to the original motion to confirm the recommendation 
of the committee, but, in a division, it was lost by 14to18. Mr. 
Best was therefore appointed as organist, at a salary of £300 
a-year.— Times. 

Lawacu—(From a Correspondent. July 20).—Miss Arabella 
Goddard, the young English pianist, has just given two concerts 
here—the one on Friday, the other on Tuesday last—with 
immense success. The first was only tolerably attended, but 
such was the effect produced, that the second drew an immense 
audience to the concert-room. On the following day Miss 
Arabella Goddard was appointed Honorary Member of the 
Philharmonic Society. So great a sensation has not been created 
in musical circles here for many years. 

Brestav.—Herr Theodor Formes, and Mad. Herrenburg-Tuczeck, 
are singing at the theatre here. Le Nozze di Figaro is the chief 


attraction. The Grosse Schlessische Gesangverein will celebrate the 


GIACOMO MEYERBEER: 
(Continued from page 484.) 


Robert le Diable was begun in 1828, but, interrupted by the frequent 
journeys of Meyerbeer, it. was not completed before the month of July, 
1830. Written'for the Académie Royale de Musique, this work was 
disposed of by the composer to the Administration about the same time. 
But the revolution which then arose extended even to the coulisses of 
tie theatres. To the royal direction of the Grand-Opéra succeeded a 
particular management, which in the clauses and conditions of its 
contract did not admit the obligation of producing Meyerbeer’s opera, 
considering it an onerous and unprofitable charge. It was not, there- 
fore, until the month of November, 1831, that Robert le Diable was 
represented. From that moment dates the fortune of the Académie 
Royale de Musique. The last general rehearsal presents one of the 
most remarkable cireumstances in the history of art. A number of those 
gaugers of the profession, without the requisite knowledge, who abound 
in Paris more than in any other place, assembled and passed sentence 
on the work of the master in the most lively possible manner. It was 
who should utter the pleasantest bon-mot, who make the most spiritual 
funeral speech. ‘That the opera could not outlive ten :representations 
was agreed to unanimously. The director, whose ears had been assailed 
by these sinister forebodings, encountered, in the green-room, one of the 
most active of the ill-omened prophets, and addressed him thus:—‘* Do 
not be uneasy; I have listened attentively, and am satisfied that I am 
not deceived. In this work the great qualities immeasurably transcend 
its imperfections. The situations are striking; the expression is power- 
ful; the impression cannot fail to be striking and deep. It will make 
the tour of the world.” 

The result proved the judgment of the director to be correct. Never 
did a work of art achieve a triumph more popular and universal. The 
critics, chagrined at the ill-success of their prophecy, at first essayed to 
combat public opinion, but, in the end, were obliged to give way, since 
they could not oppose themselves to the whole world. Robert le Diable 
not only made the fortune of the director of the opera, but saved various 
managers of provincial theatres from bankruptcy. One hundred and 
sixty successive representations, with an average receipt of ten thousand 
francs, did not diminish the excitement of the public. Translated into 
German, English, Italian, Dutch, Russian, Polish, Danish, Swedish, etc., 
Robert le Diable was played in the largest cities and the smallest towns, 
and everywhere created the same enthusiasm, Its success was not 
limited to Europe. In New Orleans Robert le Diable was played for 
many months at the two opera houses, the English and the French. At 
Havannah, Mexico, and Algiers, it was also performed and received with 
immense applause. 

A new composer was revealed in Robert le Diable. It was no longer 
Meyerbeer, the German, thie stiff and pedantic pupil of Abbé Vogler; 
nor was it Meyerbeer in Italy, tig himself violently out of the 
trammels of his own school, to acquire, by imitating Rossini, the art of 
writing for the voice and that of giving colour to effect by means of 
instrumentation, It was not even a fusion of these two manners 
assumed for the sake of variety. It was & wholly complete and new 
creation, wherein nothing of the early style remained except the expe- 
rience acquired by the artist in the course of his labours. Six years of 
repose, or rather of study; six years of meditation, observation, and 
analysis had concentrated into one complete whole, as original as it was 
powerful, the energetic sentiments which Nature had planted in his 
soul, the freshness and vigour of ideas which daring had given him, 
loitiness of style derived from a philosophical contemplation of his art, 
and certainty in the effect to be produced, the result of incessant study 
and practice. 

It has been affirmed more than once, that when Meyerbeer has no 
strong situation to express, when he is desirous of merely giving utter- 
ance to a simple and natural feeling, his melodies become vulgar, even 
trivial; that, in seeking to be original, he sometimes falls into man- 
nerism; that he only produces his great dramatic effects by violent 
contrasts where the musical interest is languishing, etc., etc. ‘% 

Let us, for argument sake, acquiesce in the justice of these critical 
observations ; let us even add others, which have escaped the antago- 
nists of the composer, and might have been adduced against the solidity 
of his successes! These successes have been obtained by emotions dif- 

ferent from those which had hitherto been produced— emotions which 
Meyerbeer elicited by means peculiar to him, and a manner entirely his 
own. To the forms art already possessed, be added new forms, From 
the ensemble of these forms and these means resulted that particular 
style, which the uninitiated, no less than the dilettanti, recognize as the 
Meyerbeer style. It was enough to demonstrate that the name of the 





25th anniversary of its existence on the 31st inst. and the 1st and 2nd 
proximo. 


composer should be placed among those who made an ¢poch in the 
history of art, and who survived its transformation, The overwhelming 
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majority of public suffrages has sanctioned this appreciation of Meyer- 
beer’s talent. On the other hand, it must be acknowledged, that 
there are some who are no great admirers of the music of the master— 
circumstance hardly to be wondered at, and to which many things 
combine, The moral and physical organisation of individuals, educa- 
tion, and, what is more to be grieved at, conflicting interests, are likely 
to beget very different opinions upon works of art; but these opinions 
can only prevail with those who own them. If each is confident in his 
impressions, he cannot offer them to others as a standard of judgment. 
Truth is unassailable, except by positive facts. When, therefore, the 
admiration and enthusiasm of the friends of Meyerbeer and the con- 
tempt of his adversaries shall have equally fallen into oblivion, the 
compositions and the name of the artist will endure in the history of 
music for self-evident reasons. 

On Monday, the 20th February, 1832, an English version of Robert 
le Diable was brought out at Drury-Lane, and on the following night 
a rival = at Covent -Garden, under the title of The Fiend 
Father. e history of these events is too curious to pass over. We 
shall quote an authority of the day:— 

“The celebrity,” says the Harmonicon of March, 1882, “which 

Meyerbeer’s Crociato in Egitto so deservedly obtained for him in this 
country, the anxious curiosity with which his so long-announced new 
work has been expected by the musical world in general, and the enthu- 
siastic accounts of its success and beauties, with which the newspapers 
were crowded, naturally led the managers of our great theatres into an 
intense and active competition for the honour and profit of being the 
first to introduce it to an English audience. Mr. Monk Mason was the 
successful candidate, giving, it is said, £500 for a copy of the score, and 
the exclusive right of playing it at the King’s Theatre (Italian Opera), 
London. The managers of the winter theatres determined, however, 
not to put up with entire disappointment; the pianoforte copy, pub- 
lished in P put them in possession of the vocal parts and the out- 
line of the accompaniments, and they forthwith employed pexggns in 
England to prepare a score in imitation of M. Meyerbeer’s—set the scene- 
painters, machinists, dressmakers, and copyists to work, and put each 
his own version of Robert le Diable into rehearsal. The intention of 
the Drury-Lane manager was so early and openly avowed, that it was 
for some time thought it must have shared with the Opera House in 
the purchase and right of performance. The proceedings at the rival 
establishment were more secret; reports, indeed, got abroad, but it 
was not until Drury-Lane announced The Daemon; or, the Mystic 
Branch, with Meyerbeer's music, as published in Paris, for Tuesday, 
2let February; and Covent-Garden gave out The Hiend Father; or, 
Robert of Normandy, for the same Tuesday, that the town was fully 
assured of the worthy race which the two winter establishments had 
been running. The Drury-Lane manager was too good a general to be 
disconcerted by a surprise, or defeated by a coup de main. Ue forth- 
with altered his day from Tuesday to Monday, and succeeded in snatch- 
ing the honour of giving—twenty-four hours in advance of his rival— 
an imitation of Robert le Diable to a London audience.” 

“Tn no country in the world,” writes Mr. C. A. Gruneisen, in his 
interesting Memoir of Meyerbeer, “not even amongst the savage 
Algerine, or Mexican tribes, has Robert le Diable undergone worse 
treatment than in London—a painful and mortifying fact.” All the 
pains and care were expended in the spectacle, but even splendour, 
magnificence, and novelty, could not of themselves conduce to success, 
Both the English versions of Robert le Diable proved failures*—no 
fault of the singers, it may be presumed, as the following list will show 
Mr. Keeley’s being the only non-musical name which appears in the 
two casts, and, even in his best day, this now great comedian, it will be 
acknowledged, could hardly be suited to a part sustained by Mario :— 


COVENT GARDEN. DRURY LANE. 
Robert, se «. Mr. Braham, Mr. Wood. 
Bertram, sn .. Mr. Reynoldson. § Mr. H. Phillips. 
Raimbaut, 9p .» Mr, Keeley. Mr, Templeton. 
Isabel, one .. Miss Sheriff. Miss Ayton. 
Alice, ... ae Miss Inverarity. Mrs. Wood. 





In Paris, Nourrit was the original Robert; Levasseur, Bertram ; 
Lafont, Raimbaut; Mdille. Dorus (afterwards Mdme. Dorus-Gras), 
Alice; Mdme. Cinti-Damoureau, Isabelle; and Mdlle. Taglioni, the 
Abbess, On Monday, June 11th, 1832, Robert le Diable was given in 
the original versiou, at the King’s Theatre, with nearly the same cast as 
that of the Académie-Royale at Paris, the exceptions being Mdme, de 
Meric in Alice, and Mdlle. Heberlé in the Abbess. The opera was 
splendidly got up and was running a triumphant career, when Mdme. 


* This is an error, The success at Drury Lane was very great.— 





Cinti-Damoureau seceded from the company. “The ls with the 
subscribers and artists,” says Mr. Gruneisen, “ as to the establishment 
of three distinct companies—French, Italian, and German—at one time, 
also stood in the way of its popularity. Meyerbeer came to London 
expressly to bring out the work, but, through various delays, was com- 
pelled to leave for Berlin before the performance, without ever attending 
a single rehearsal.” 

Although, so far as the opera-going public was concerned, Robert le 
Diable achieved a decided success at the Italian Opera House, and 
was progressing in favour when the performances were interrupted, 
the critics were not all well disposed, while several exhibited the 
utmost hostility against the composer and his work. . ‘‘ The opinions 
of certain critics of the day—in 1832”— (we have again recourse to 
Mr. Gruneisen’s sketch, which was written in 1848)—“ almost recon- 
ciles us to some of the musical notices of the present period, By one 
writer, Robert le Diable was styled—‘ the seg of insane fiction’—‘ the 
apotheosis of blasphemy, indecency, and absurdity ’—‘Fuseli set to 
music,’ ete. Another critic wrote as follows:—‘ And first of the so- 
much vaunted music of Meyerbeer, which, it gives us real pleasure to 
state, does but in avery slight degree redeem from the mingled con- 
tempt and indignation which they deserve, the monstrosities and 
fooleries of the French emasculation of a piece of German diablerie— 
for Robert the Devil is but a sort of French Faust, diverted ot the 
bitter irony, the pungent satire, the exquisite poetry, and the useful 
moral, The only piece of music deserving of high and unqualified 
consideration is the opening chorus, a Bacchanalian at once brilliant, 
original, and highly expressive of the mingled sentiments sought to be 
conveyed—those engendered by love and wine. The minstrel’s air and 
its accompanying chorus, which follow in the same scene, are clever 
and effective; but their effect is the result of trick, not of any- 
thing deserving the name of ‘music.’ The Princess has one very 
pleasing and brilliant air, of the joyous kind, in the second act; and 
Robert has also one, of a simple character, which is worthy of preserva- 
tion. Having mentioned these, our debt of gratitude tu this so extra- 
vagantly entitled composition is paid—at least, a first hearing of it has 
left no traces upon our memory, and that we take to be the true 
criterion.’” 

A conscientious critic would have refrained from offering a decided 
opinion, after a first hearing, on a work so long, so elaborate, and so 
original. From 1882 to 1845—during which space of time Meyerbeer’s 
operas, with Rossini’s Guillaume Teli, alone sustained the lyric stage 
throughout France—not one work of the composer of Robert le Diable 
—French or Italian—was produced in London. In 1845, a new English 
version of Robert le Diable was brought out at Drury Lane, under Mr. 
Bunn’s management, with little success, however, owing to the in- 
efficiency of the principal singers, and the incompleteness of the band 
and chorus. The manager could not create vocalists, but it was quite in 
his power to strengthen his orchestra and his chorus, As a spectacle, 
Robert the Devil was almost unsurpassed. Mere show, however, is but 
a poor accessory to a work of genius, which makes its appeals to other 
senses besides the external. bert the Devil was withdrawn 
after a brief career, and did not replenish the treasury of Drury 
Lane. The Brussels operatic company, in the qitme year, gave 8 
much more satisfactory representation of theo at Covent 
Garden Theatre, and attracted crowded audiences. In 1846, the 
same company obtained similar success, in the same opera, 
at Drury Lane. On the 4th of May, 1847, the first Italian 
version was brought out at Her Majesty's Theatre, Mdile. Jenny Lind 
making her début on the London boards in the part of Alice. 
opera of Meyerbeer was considered as little or nothing in this perform- 
ance, the prima donna absorbed all the attention, and the part of 
Isabelle was omitted! my 4 

On Saturday, May the 12th, 1849, Roberto il Diavolo was repre- 
sented for the first time at the Royal Italian Opera, with great splen- 
dour and magnificence. The principal parts were distributed as follows: 
Alice, Miss Catherine Hayes ; Isabella, Mdile. Corbari: Roberto, Signor 
Salvi; and Bertram, Sig. Marini. The cast, however, as it em 
only one or two public ‘oun, was not sufficiently strong, and the 
opera not proving lucrative to the treasury, was withdrawn after two 
fepndsentalicns. Yo the same season, it may be observed, the Huguenots, 
the performance of which included nearly all the strength of the Royal 
Italian Opera Company, made the fortune of the theatre. In 1850, 
Roberto was given with a much stronger cast—among other improve- 
ments, Mario appearing the Minstrel Rambaldo—and the success 
was in proportion. Sig. Tamberlik created marked sensation in the 
part of the hero. Perhaps, when it was given at the Royal Italian 
Opera in 1850, Robert le Diable may be said to have been really heard 
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for the first time in England. 
- G(T be contiansd). 
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OPERA AND DRAMA. 
BY RICHARD WAGNER. 
(Continued from page 482.) 


PART II, 


THE DRAMA AND THE CONSTITUTION OF 
DRAMATIC POETRY. 

Cuapter I. 

Wuen Lessing endeavoured, in his Laocoon, to discover and 
determine the limits of poetry and painting, he had in view only 
that poetry which was itself merely painting. He sets out from 
lines of comparison and limitation, which he draws between the 
plastic piece of sculpture pourtraying the scene of Laocoon’s 
death struggle, and the description Virgil gives of the same 
scene, in his ‘Aineid, an epic written for perusal. Although, in 
the course of his investigation, Lessing touches upon Sophocles 
as well, he is only thinking of the literary Sophocles, as he stands 
before us, or, if he-has,in his mind the poet’s living tragic work 
of art as produced upon the stage, he involuntarily places it 
beyond the sphere of any comparison with the work of sculpture 
or. painting, because the living tragie work of art is not limited 
in relation to these two plastic. arts, but these, from their needy 
nature, find their necessary bounds when placed by its side. In 
every case where Lessing assigns bo ies and limits to 

try, he does not mean the work of dramatic poetry, placed 
immediately before our eyes, and materially represented, and 
which, uniting in itself every moment of the plastic art, with the 
greatest amount of fullness, attainable by itself alone, first im- 
parted to the above art the power of higher artistic life, but the 
sorry shadow of this same work, the narrative, descriptive 
literary poem, manifesting itself not to the senses but the imagi- 
nation, and in which the latter is constituted the real repre- 
senting factor, while the poem simply acts as an incentive to it. 

Such an artificial art, it is true, can only achieve any result 
at all, by the strictest observance of boundaries and limits, 
because great care must be taken in order that, by a prudent 
course of prodseding, tt shall guard the unbridled imagination, 
which has really to be the representing power in its place, from 
everything like exaggerated confusion, so as to | it to the 
one concise point, where it is able to display, as clearly and 
decidedly as the case will allow, the object.it has in view. But 


it is to the imagination that all egotistically isolated arts appeal, | 


especially the plastic art, which can only realise the most im- 


portant moment of art, namely movement, by an appeal to the | 
fancy. All these arts merely intimate; actual representation is | 


only possible for them through promulgation to the universality 
of the artistic susceptibility of man, and communication with his 


perfect material erganisation and not his imagination, for the: 


real work of art is begotten only by the advance from imagina- 
tion to reality, that is: materialism. 

Lessing’s honest. endeavours to determine the limits of these 
separate branches of art, which could not immediately represent 
but only describe, is, at the present day, most stupid'y misunder- 
stood by those to whom the immense difference between these arts 
and real art properly speaking is unintelligible. While they 


have present to their mind only these branches of art, of them-! 


selves powerless for immediate representation, they can naturally 
only suppose the object:of each of them—and thus (as they must 
imagine) of art generally—to consist in overcoming as quietly as 


possible the difficulty of providing the imagination with a steady | 


falcrum in description; heaping up the means of this description 
can very truly only confuse it, and by harassing and disturbing 
the imagination, through the introduction of dissimilar means 
of description, divert it from ing the subject. 

Purity in a branch of art is therefore the first requisite for its 
intelligibility, while, on the other hand, a mixing up of the dif- 
ferent branches can only obscure this intelligibility. We can, 
in truth, fancy nothing more confusing than if, for instance, a 
painter wished to represent an object in motion such as a poet 
only could describe; but a picture first strikes us as altogether 


repulsive, when the poet’s verses are written and place 








rson’s mouth. When the musician—that is to say: the abso- 
ute musician—tries to , oe: he produces neither music nor.a 
icture; but if he wished to accompany the view of a picture with 
is music, he might be sure that neither his music nor’ the »pic- 
ture would be understood. The man who can only understand 
the union of all the arts in a work of art as meaning, for instance, 
that in a picture gallery, between a number of statues, a romance 
by Goethe should be read, ‘as well as a symphony by Beethoven 
played,* is certainly right in insisting on a separation of the arts, 
and in having each one treated so as to arrive at the greatest 
degree of cleariess in the description of its especial a a But 
for our modern state éestheticians to place the drama, also, in the 
category of a branch of art, and, as such, award it to the poet as 
his especial property, but with the understanding that the intro- 
duction of another art, such as music, into it, needs an apology, 
is to draw from Lessing’s definition a conclusion, of which the 
definition does not contain the slightest trace. of justification. 
Such people, see, however, in the drama nothing but a branch of 
literature, a species of poetry, like the romance or the didactic 
poem, with the sole difference, that the drama, instead of bei 
simply read, is intended to be learned by heart, declaimed, an 
accompanied with gestures by several persons, and a up by 
the stage float. Itis very true that music would hold about the 
same relative position to a mere literary drama produced upon 
the stage, as it would if played to a picture while the latter was 
exhibited, and it was, therefore, with perfect justice that the so- 
called melodrama was rejected as a medley of thé most unedi- 
fying description. Thé above kind of drama, however, which 
alone our men of letters have in view, is just as little a true 
drama, as a pianot is an orchestra, or an entire company of 
singerg. The origin of the literary drama sprang from exactly the 
samé “egoistical spirit of our general art development as the 
piano, and I will briefly render very clear, by neans of that in- 
strument, the course that has been pursued, 

The oldest, most genuine, and most. beautiful organ of music, 
the organ to which alone our music is indebted for its existence, 
is the human voice, which was most naturally imitated by wind 
instruments, and these, in their turn, by stringed instruments; 
the symphonic consonance of an orchestra of'wind and stringed 
instruments was then imitated by the organ, while the place of 
the unwieldy organ, finally, was supplied by the easily manage- 
able piano. The first thing we remark in this process, is that 
the primitive organ of music has sunk, from the human voice to 
the piano, lower and lower in deficiency of expression. The 
instruments of the orchestra, although even they wanted the 
speaking tones of the voice, were still able, more satis- 
factorily than anything else, to imitate the human tone, with its 
pone son varied and lively changing pour of expression ; the 
pipes of the organ could only catch the tone as far as its dura- 
tion was concerned, but not its changing expression, until, at 
last, the piano could only intimate the tone, but left its real 
body to the imagination of the acoustic organs. Thus we have 
in the piano an instrument which simply pourtrays music. But 
how did it come to pass that the musician contented himself at 
last with a toneless instrument ? For no other reason than to 
be enabled to make music alone, entirely by himself, without 
working in common with any one else. The human voice, 
which of itself can be melodically enounced only in connection 
with pen is an individual ; nothing but the co-operation of 
a number of such individuals agreeing with each other can pro- 
duce symphonic harmony. The wind and stringed instruments 
were also nearly allied to the human voice, from the fact that 
this individual character was peculiar to them as well, and that, 





* Thus, in truth, do childishly-clever court-literati represent to 
themselves the “ united work of art” referred to’ by me, when’ they 
think they must regard this as an act of“ wild jumbling up of various 
elements.” A royal statesman-minister-critic of Saxony thinks ‘fit, 
also, to understand my appeal to materialism as the coarsest “ sensu- 
ality,” under which he naturally includes certain pleasures of the belly. 
We can only explain the stupidity of these sestheticians by their ‘lying 
intentions, 





+ A violin played to a piano mingles as little with that instrument, as 


in al the musie to a literary drama would with that. 
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through it, each of them possessed a decided shade of tone, how- 
ever richly it might be modified, as well as from the fact that 
they were compelled to co-operate, in order to bring forth har- 
monic results. Even in the Christian organ, all these livin 
individualities were ranged in rows of dead registers, whic. 
raised, their. voices, driven forth by mechanical means, to the 
glory of sag the touch of the one and indivisible player upon 
the notes, Finally, with the piano, the virtuoso could set in 
motion a countless number of knocking- ers, to his own 
glory, without the assistance of any one (the organist would have 
required a bellows-blower), and all that was left to the hearer, 
who had no longer a music with tone to delight him, was admi- 
ration for the dexterity of the beater of notes, In truth, all our 
modern music resembles the piano; in it each single person 
performs the work of an entire community, but, unfortunately 
only in abstracto, and with the most absolute absence of tone! 
Hammers—but not men! 

Let us follow the literary drama, into which our state 
westheticians, with such puritanic arrogance, close the entrance 

inst beautiful breathing music, from the point of view of the 

piano* backwards to the origin of the latter, and what is the 
result? We come, at last, to the living human speaking tone, 
which is one and the same with the singing tone, and without 
which we should have neither piano nor literary drama. 


CHAPTER II. 

Movern Drama has two origins : a natural one, peculiar to our 
historical development—the romance; and a foreign one, foisted 
upon, our. development by means of reflection—the Greek 

‘ama, conceived according to the wrongly understood rules of 
Aristoteles. 

The real pith of our poetry lies in the romance ; in their en- 
deavour to render this pith as palatable as possible, our poets 
have repeatedly fallen on a more distant, or more strict, imita- 
tion of the Greek Drama. 

The very prime of the drama immediately sprung from the 
romance, is contained in the plays of Shakspere ; at the great- 
est ible distance from this drama, we meet with its complete 
antithesis in the “Tragédie” of Racine, Between these two 
extreme points, all the rest of our dramatic literature floats, 
indecisively and waveringly, to and fro. In order to become 
accurately acquainted with the character of this indecisive 
wavering, we must look round rather more closely for the 
natural origin of our drama. 


When, in the course of the history of the world, and after the 
extinction of Greek art, we look round for a period of art, in 
which we would take a pride, such a period is that of the so- 
called “ Renaissance,” by which term we designate the conclu- 
sion of the Middle Ages, and the commencement of modern 
times. The inward man here struggles, with a giant’s strength, 
to find utterance. The whole leavening of the wonderful mix- 
ture of Germanic individual heroism—with the spirit of Roman- 
Catholicising Christianity—pushed its way from within to with- 
out, as if, in the utterance of its being, to get rid of its unsolvable 
inward scruple, This impulse was everywhere displayed only 
asa desire for delineation, for no one but the man inwardly 
seer with himself, can give himself entirely and uncondition- 
ally; this, however, was not the case with the artist of the 
“ Renaissance ;” he seized upon outward things only, in the ho 
of flying from the discord within. Though this tendency spoke 
most plainly in the direction of the plastic arts, it is also very 
visible in poetry. We must bear in mind, however, that, as 
painting had given promise of the truest delineation of the living 
man, poetry already turned from delineation to actual repre- 
sentation, when it proceeded from the romance to the drama. 

The poetry of the Middle Ages had already produced the 
narrative poem and brought it to the highest stage of perfection. 





* It strikes me as by no means insignificant that the piano virtuoso, 
who has manifested, in every direction, the acmé of virtuosity— that 
the miracle-worker of the, piano, Liszt, at present devotes his attention, 
with such intense energy, to the resounding orchestra, and, as it were, 
through the latter, to the living human voice. 





This poem pourtrayed human actions and events and their agitated 
connection, in a manner similar to that in which the painter 
attempts to present us with the characteristic moments of such 
actions. The power of the poet, who turned away from the 
immediate, actual representation of the action by real men, 
was, however, as unlimited as the imagination of the reader or 
listener, to whom alone he addressed himself. He felt he was 
the more called upon to exert this power in the most extraya- 
gant combinations of incidents and localities, in proportion as 
its horizon spread over a more and more swelling sea of events, 
going forward without, and produced by the temper of those 
adventurous times. The man, inwardly at variance with 
himself, and who wished to find, in artistic creation, a 


‘means of escape from this internal division—having previously 


attempted, but in vain, to overcome this dissension artisticall 
himself*—did not experience the impulse to utter a decided 
something of his inward being, but rather first to seek for this 
something in the outward world; he diverted himself, to a 
certain extent in an inward direction, by most willingly seizing 
on everything presented to him by this outward world, and the 
more varied and motley the manner in which he could mix up 
the various objects, the more assuredly might he hope to attain 
just the involuntary aim of inward diversion. The master of 
this amiable art, which, however, was destitute of all inward- 
ness and all hold upon the soul, was Ariosto, 

The less, however, after immense excesses, these glimmering 
pictures of the imagination were able to satisfy the inward man, 
and the more that man, under the pressure of political and 
religious violence, was compelled to exert his. strength in pro- 
ducing a counter-pressure from out his inward self, the more 
plainly do we recognise in the kind of poetry under consideration 
the enunciation of the endeavour to become master of the multi- 
farious matter from within, to give its conformation a fixed centre, 
and to take thiscentreasaxisof the work of art of one’s own views, 
out of the steady wish for scathing, in which the inward being is 
evident. This something is the ucing matter of modern times, 
the condensation of the individual being to a fixed artistic wish. 
Out of the immense mass of external phenomena, which previously 
could not present themselves to the poet in sufficient multifarious- 
ness and diversity, the component parts having any. affinity 
with each other are separated, and the diversity of the various 
moments condensed into a decided sketch of the character of the 
personsconcerned. How immeasurably important is it now for 
any investigation of the constitution of art, that this inward im- 
pulse of the poet, as we plainly see it before our eyes, could 
finally be satisfied only by obtaining the most decided utterance, 
by immediate representation to the senses, in a word, by romance 
becoming Drama! It, was aly yoni to master the outward 
matter, so as to convey the inward view of its constitution, when 
the subject itself was placed in the most convincing reality 
fore the senses, and this was to be done in the drama alone. _ . 

The Shaksperian Drama sprang, with the most complete 
necessity, from life and our historical development. Shakspere’s 
creations were determined by the nature of our poetry, just as 
the Drama of the Future will be very naturally produced from 
the satisfaction of those wants, which the Shaksperian Drama ex- 
cited but did not calm. ; pen 

Shakspere, whom we must here consider only in conjunction 
with his predecessors, and as their head, condensed the narrative 
romance into the drama, by Crapeieting it, in a certain degree, 
for representation upon the stage. The human actions previously 
only pourtrayed by the talking narrative poetry, he ey . 
before both eye and ear, by really speaking beings, who, baie 
the representation, identified themselves in appeacane 904 
demeanour with the persons of the romance to be represented, 
He found for his purpose a stage and players, who had, hitherto, 
as subterranean, concealed, and secret springs of the people, 
work of art, but as springs which still gurgled on, held 
from the poet’s eye, but were speedily discovered’ by. 
anxiously-seeking glance as soon as necessity competed him to 
search for them. The characterising feature of this “show 
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* Let the reader recollect the Christian poetry properly so-called. 
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age”’* of the people, was, however, that the “show players,” 
who for this reason especially assumed this name, communicated, 
when on it, with the eye, and, purposely, almost exclusively with 
it. Their representations in the open air, before the far- 
spreading multitude, could work almost solely through their 
gestures, and only actions can be clearly conveyed in gestures, 
and not—immediately speech is wanting—the inward motives 
of them, so that the acting of these performers was, from its 
nature, as full of grotesque action, massively heaped up, as the 
romance, the multifarious contents of which the poet was endea- 
vouring to reduce into a smaller compass. The poet who 
watched this “show play” of the people, of course saw that, 
from the want of an intelligible language, it was forced into the 
most monstrous diversity of action, as the narrative romantic 
poet was, from the incapability of really representing the 
persons and events he described. He was obliged to call out to 
the actors: “Give me your stage and I will give you my lan- 
guage, and thus we shall both profit.” 

We now see the people’s “show stage” reduced by the poet, 
for the benefit of the drama, to the proportions of the theatre. 
Just as the action itself had to be compressed, by the clear 
exposition of the motives which produced it, to well-defined 
moménts of the greatest importance in it, it was evidently 
necessary to compress, also, the scene of action, and that out of 
consideration for the spectator, who was now no longer to see 
only, but to hear distinctly as well. After being exerted on the 

ace, this compression had to be extended to the duration of 

e dramatic performance. The stage of the Mysteries of the 
Middle Ages, erected in broad meadows, or in the large open 
squares and streets of cities, offered the assembled multitude a 
spectacle that lasted for a whole day, or indeed—as we learn at 
present—several days Sogethes entire histories, complete biogra- 
phies were produced, the continually arriving and departing 
crowd of spectators being enabled to select for the gratification 
of their sight-seeing propensities exactly what struck them as 
most worthy their attention. Such a performance was the per- 
fectly suitable counterpart of the prodigiously varied and multi- 
farious histories of the Middle A ges themselves; the exceedingly 
active personages of these read histories were precisely as mask- 
like and characterless, without individual vivifying impulse, 
wooden and coarsely-fashioned, as the representatives of those 
that were exhibited. The same reasons that determined the 
poet in narrowing the action, and the scene where the latter 
took place, necessitated his compressing the duration of it, 
as well, because he wished no longer to present fragments 
to his audiences, but a Whole complete in itself, thus making 
the strength of the spectator’s capability to devote his unin- 
terrupted attention to an attractive subject when presented 
to him, the standard for the duration of the performance. The 
work of art which, like the romance when read, appeals only to 
the imagination, may very easily be interrupted in its communi- 
cation, because the imagination is of so capricious a nature, that 
it obeys no laws except those of the whim of the moment; but 
whatever appears before the senses and would communicate 
itself to them with convineing and unfailing decisiveness, has 
not to shape its course simply in accordance with the quality, 
capability, and naturally limited power of such senses, but to 
present itself to them complete, from head to foot, from beginning 
to end, if, from a sudden interruption or imperfectness in its pro- 
duction, it would not a appeal, for its necessary completion, 
to the imagination, which was precisely that from which it turned 
away to the senses. 

There was only one thing still left, upon this narrowed stage, 
entirely to the imagination—the representation of the scene itself 
in which the performers appeared, in conformity with the local 
requirements of the action. The stage was hung round with 
tapestry, and a tablet, that could be easily changed, informed the 
spectators whether the place, that was to be thought a scene, was 
& palace, street, wood, or field. From this one necessary appeal 
to the imagination, an appeal that could not be avoided by the 
theatrical art of that period, the door was still left wide open in 





* The literal 
spieler. 


translation of the German Schaubiihne and Schau- 





the drama to the romance with its motley contents, and the his- 
tory with its multiplicity of action. Ifthe poet, whose object 
had been, up to this time, only the actually speaking repre- 
sentation of the romance, did not yet feel the necessity 
of a representation, true to nature, of the surroundin 
scene as well, he could not experience either the necessity of 
compressing, into a still more decided limitation of its siogt ti 

portant moments, the action to be reper We perceive 
from this, most evidently and clearly, how, for the most perfect 
shaping of the work of art, the determining necessity alone, 
which, in conformity with the nature of art, induces the artist 
to turn from the imagination to the senses, forces him ‘to 
excite the imagination from its indefinite activity to sure and 
intelligible efficiency through the senses, This necessity, fashion- 
ing all art, and the only thing that satisfies the efforts of the 
artist, arises only out of the definiteness of a universally material 
view of the matter; if we are perfectly just to all its pretensions, 
it impels us also to the most perfect artistic creations. Shak- 
spere, who did not experience the one necessity of having the 
surrounding scene true to nature, and who, therefore, sifted and 
compressed the varied contents of the romance, treated dramati- 
cally by him, only just as much as was required by the necessity 
experienced by him of & narrowed stage and limited time for 
the action represented by actual human beings—Shakspere, 
who, within these limits, vivified history and romance to 
such a pitch of convincing and characteristic truth, as 
to represent for the first time human beings of a varied and 
drastic individuality, such as no poet before him had ever been 
able to pourtray—this same Shakspere, has been, nevertheless, 
in his dramas, not yet fashioned by the necessity in question, the 
cause and the starting point of an unexampled confusion in dra- 
matic art, for the space of two hundred years, down to our own 


ays. 

in the Shaksperian Drama, there was, as I have expressed 
myself, a door left open for romance and loosely constructed 
history, through which they could go in and out as they pleased : 
this door was the representation of the scene left to the imagina- 
tion. We shall now see that the confusion produced by this, 
progressed in exactly the same proportion that the door was 
slammed-to, from the other side, in the most reckless manner, 
and the experience of the deficiency of the scene was the impel- 
ling cauye of arbitrary acts of violence against the living drama 
itself. (To be continued.) 


MANCHESTER.—The contest of clarionet bands, at the Zoological 
Gardens, Belle Vue, on Monday afternoon, proved very successful. The 
attractions, aided by the fine weather, drew together from nine to ten 
thousand persons. There were eight bands entered, and priority was 
determined by lot. The following was the order of playing :— 
1, Worsley Temperance Band; 2, Burnley Band; 3, Halifax (Talbot); 
4, Preston; 5, Riddlesden; 6, Whitewell Bottom; 7, King Cross, 
Halifax ; 8, Walmsley’s, Failsworth. In the second round all the 
bands played the finale to Beethoven’s symphony in C minor. The 
judges were—Mr., C. Godfrey, bandmaster of the Coldstream Guards, 
stationed at Aldershott (specially brought here for the purpose) ; 
Mr. J. Wilson, bandmaster of the 51st regiment, stationed in Man- 
chester, and by whom “ Beethoven’s Symphony ” was arranged; and 
Mr. Johnson, professor of music, Manchester. The playing com- 
menced at half-past two, and lasted about four hours. So nicely 
balanced were the bands 3, 7, and 8, that they were directed to play 
Beethoven’s finale again; but when this was done the judges were 
still unable to decide. Orders were then given for them to repeat the 
first piece (overture to Semiramide), when the judges awarded the first 
prize (£15) to No. 3, Talbot Halifax Band, who also receive a French 
ebony clarionet, valued at five guineas, presented by Mr. Joseph 
Higham, Victoria Bridge. The other two bands, Nos. 7 and 8, were 
declared equal, and recommended to draw lots for the second prize (£8), 
which fell to No, 8, or Failsworth Band. The third prize went to 
No. 7; the fourth to No. 2; and the fifth to No.1. Preparations are 
being made for Jullien’s Grand Concert, which is to take place in the 
gardens early uext month.—Manchester Examiner, 28th July. 

Isrp.—Mr. W. Hill has explained a method for teaching the notes 
on the staff, in the Patricroft Mechanics’ Institution. He tried the 





system, at the request of the teacher, on the children attending the 
school, with a view of showing how easily pupils could be taught to 
remember musical notation, 
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MR. COSTA’S ORATORIO. 
(From Aris’s Birmingham Gazette.) 


THE poem, from the pen of Mr. Bartholomew, is entitled Zi, 
and the subject is taken from the Book of Samuel. The Oratorio 
is divided into two parts. 

The first part opens with the celebration of the Festival of 
First-fruits; Elkanah and his family having come for that pur- 
pose to Shiloh, where, with Hannah (his wife,) he offers his 
yearly sacrifice in the Temple of God. After this ceremony Eli 
discovers Hannah praying; he rebukes her, supposing that she 
is drunken; but on finding that she has spoken out of the 
abundance of her grief, he dismisses her witlt his blessing. In 
the precincts of the Temple, Eli, with’ sorrow, overhears his 
sons, Hophni and Phineas, riotously singing with the women 
assembled at the door of the Tabernacle. For this dissolute 
conduct they are rebuked by a chorus, which threatens them 
with the anger of the The “Man of God”—the man 
appointed by God to declare His will—reproves the Levites for 
the abuses committed by them in the Temple, and prophesies 
the speedy invasion of the Philistines, who gather for war, 
and advance against Israel. The Man of God declares the 
Lord’s anger to Eli; but, finding him contrite, joins in his prayer 
for mercy and forgiveness. Hannah returns to the Temple, and 
with thanksgiving fulfils the vow she had made to dedicate 
Samuel, her son, to the Lord. 

In the second part, the child Samuel is ministering in the 
Temple. His parents, Elkanah and Hannah, visit him, and Eli 
finds them instructing their child; after which they separate, 
blessing each other. The Israelites, encouraged by Eli, and en- 
treating the aid of God, go forth to repel the Philistines. Samuel 
concludes his daily duties with an evening prayer, and falls 
asleep, his couch guarded by angels. While he sleeps, the 
defeat of the Israelites is announced in the city, spreading grief 
and dismay. Eli’s sons depart to the army, carrying with them 
the ark of God. Samuel is called by a voice in the night; 
believing the voice to be Eli's, he rises to inquire the old man’s 
will, but Eli perceives that the voice is the Lord’s. The child 
again lies down, while Eli, restless on his bed, hears the Temple 
guards singing their night-song. On their proclaiming that the 
morning has gone forth, Eli calls Samuel, hears from him the 
doom pronounced by the Lord, and receives the decree with con- 
trite resignation. The ark arrives in the camp of Israel, and is 
hailed by the people with shouts of joy. The Philistines are 
daunted; but, cheered by their leaders, they rush to battle, and 
defeat the Hebrews. The fatal news is communicated to Eli, 
while sitting by the way-side anxiously watching, and trembling 
for the safety of the ark. The slaughter of the army, the death 
of his two sons, pierce, but, break not his heart: but, when he 
hears that the ark of God is taken by the Philistines, he falls 
down and dies. A fast of humiliation is proclaimed; and the 
people, assured that their repentance will appease the wrath of 
pes Lord, bless His holy name in a chorus, which concludes the 

ratorio. 





MayEncr.—On the 1st instant, a grand musical festival, arranged 
by the Liedertafel of this town, for the benefit of the Verschdnerungs- 
Verein, took place under the direction of the Capellmeister, Herr C. 
Reiss. The Quartett-Verein, from Wiesbaden, the Liedertafel, from 
Wiirzburg, and the Mozart-Verein, from Darmstadt, as well as depu- 
tations from the Offenbach Gesang- Verein, the Frankfort Germania, 
and the Mannheim Musik-Verein, arrived in the course of the forenoon 
by rail, and were received by the members of the Liedertafel. Accom- 
panied by flags and music, the visitors passed over the bridge into the 
town to the head-quarters of the Liedertafel, where they were warmly 
welcomed by the president. They then adjourned to the theatre, and 
held a general rehearsal. At five o’clock they proceeded, in the order 
they had come, to the Neue Anlage, where the festival was held. The 
abe 4 consisted of “ Die Liebe,” by Cherubini; “ Liedersfreiheit,” 

y Marschner; “ Kriegers Gebet,’ by Lachner; Chorus from Eury- 
anthe ; “Lenzfragen,” by Lachner; ‘ Normann’s Sang,” by Kiicken ; 
and Mendelssohn’s magnificent Festgesang an die Kiinstler, besides a 
duet from Haydn’s Creation,and the overtures to Oberon and Tannhduser, 








DRAMATIC. 


Frencu PLays—St. Jamgs’s THEATRE.—On her way to Liver- 
pool, whence she sails for America, Mdlle. Rachel has stopt in 
London to give four of her most popular representations. The 
advent of the great tragédienne amongst us was unlooked for; 
we had, indeed, but little hope of ever seeing her again in the 
British metropolis. Her coming was, therefore, an agreeable 
surprise, which doubtless added to the excitement coitied by the 
announcement. No sooner did it appear in black and white that 
Mdile. Rachel would play on four certain nights, than numerous 
and thirsty applicants besieged the box-office, eager to quaff 
draughts of delight, at the fount of dramatic inspiration. The 
four plays selected were, Les Horaces, Phédre, Adrienne Le- 
couvreur, and Andromagquve—all different, and well adapted to 
exhibit the versatility of the actress. Of the characters sustained 
by Mdlle. Rachel in these four plays, it would be difficult to ‘say 
which is embodied with the greatest power, which represented 
with the greatest effect. Each has its special admirers; for 
ourselves, we only yield the palm to that in which we have last 
seen Mdlle. Rachel, as it lives in our mind’s eye and dwells there 
only to be replaced by her next assumption. When we behold 
Camille, we are lost in contemplation, and sympathise with the 
young girl who, like a fragile flower that grows among rocks, 
finds nothing congenial in the world around her. In 
Phédre we seem to be lifted above humanity. The soul is 
shaken, to be purified; and even crime becomes an object of deep 
interest through the transcendent reality with which: the guilty 
passion is assumed. The Phédre of Rachel is an exemplification 
of the true sublime in acting. In Adrienne Lecouvreur, as our 
sympathies are more consulted, we the more readily enter into 
the feelings of the heroine; and in this part, perhaps, Mdlle. 
Rachel has gained more admirers among the multitude than in 
either of the other two. The character is more “of earth, 
earthy.” Though the play belongs to the romantic as opposed to 
the classic school, and the incidents and situations are entirely 
domestic, there is nothing, we imagine, more powerful. and 
profoundly impressive in the acting of the great tragédienne 
than the death scene of Adrienne Lecouvreur. Hermione, in 
Andromaque, exhibits a greater variety of conflicting emotions, 
love, hatred, revenge and despair in turns having the mastery, 
until the very life of the wretched victim of ill-placed affection 
and inconsiderate vengeance seems to go out in a torrent of 
maledictions. In the various phases of these different characters, 
Mdlle. Rachel is incomparable, and defies criticism, which should 
be taught by such an actress rather than pretend to teach her. 

Of these performances of Mdlle. Rachel we have frequently 
spoken at length. It is not necessary therefore, now, to enter 
further into detail, or to repeat our glowing eulogiums of her 
genius. Enough that the powers of the transcendent actress are 
undiminished ; that her art is, if possible, still more inimitable 
than before ; that she is again, in look, deportment, action and 
expression,the veritable Queen of Tragedy. Vivat Regina! 

Les Horaces was performed on Monday ; Phédre on , A an 
Adrienne Lecouvreur last night ; and the series—as announced— 
will conclude with Andromague, to-night. The theatre has 
been crowded with rank and fashion, in spite of the lateness of 
the season, and each performance has been received with even 
more than the old enthusiasm. 


ArMAGH.—(From a Correspondent.)—On Wednesday evening, Herr 
F. G. Thomas, bandmaster of the Armagh Regiment, and his brother 
Herr F. ‘Thomas, first violinist to the Grand Duke of Hesse Darm- 
stadt, assisted by Miss Webbe and other artists, gave a yocal. and 
instrumental concert, in the Tontine Rooms, under the patronage of 
Col. Caulfield, Major Cross, and the officers of the Armagh Regiment. 
The concert was attended by a highly respectable audience. The 
Armagh Militia Regiment is fortunate in having secured the services 
of Herr’Thomas, one of the most able bandmasters in the service, and 
a skilful horn-player. He executed several pieces with great effect, 
and was encored twice. Herr F. Thomas, the violinist, has a good 
tone and a vigorous style of execution. He obtained an encore’ in 
De Beriot’s Violin Concerto, and another in the “Tremolo” of the 
same composer. Miss Webbe, Miss C. Webbe, and Master F. Webbe, 
sang a glee, acquitting themselves with credit. Mr. Smith was the 





‘pianist, The whole concluded with the National Anthem. 
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MARRIED, 
On the 26th July, Robert Edward, youngest son of Mr. C. Lonsdale, 
Old Bond Street, to Miss Rosalie Thémar, pianiste. 
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No one here who reverences genius and loves fine acting 
can have failed to attend the representations of Mdlle. 
Rachel at the St. James’s Theatre, during the past week. 
Three more performances (in Andromaque, Mad. de Girar- 
din’s Lady Tartuffe, and Adrienne Lecouvreur) will take 
place this evening, Monday, and Wednesday. When the 
curtain has fallen on the last of these, who knows if ever 
again in England we shall see and applaud the greatest 
tragic actress the world has probably known? It is, at 
least, doubtful. Rachel is no longer very young, although— 
in spite of all the French critics that ever vainly essayed to 
pull down an idol from the pedestal on which they had some 
hand in placing it—she is greater than ever, and therefore 
incomparably greater than anything else the histrionic art 
can boast. 

Seeing Rachel is seeing the last of a sublime art. The classic 
drama is dying on her lips; she has, by the vivifying breath of 
genius, warmed up its expiring embers into a transient flame ; 
but, when her eagle spirit has fled, the drama of the great 
poets of her country will sleep in eternity. It will thence- 
forth be only a matter of magnificence and memory—a glory 
of the past. The father will say with pride—“I have seen 
Rachel, and remember her well” (how could any one ever 
forget her?)—but his children will hardly appreciate the 
glowing ardour with which their parent conjures up once 
more the matchless impersonations he has witnessed ; a quiet 
smile will steal across their faces, and, if they happen to know 
Latin, they will mutter to themselves a well-known proverb 
about the praises of things that are gone. And yet Rachel 
is still a living fact—still among us, burning with an inward 
fire that consumes her. She may be seen, and applauded, by 
those who come away from the theatre in Oxford-street, 
dazzled with the glittering show of Henry the LKighth, 
or perplexed with the elaborate revelations of the eleventh 
French Louis. From the temple of Kean to the temple of 
Rachel is ten minutes’ ride in a cab. Amateurs, curious in 
histrionic idiosyncracies, and who, in contempt of Dogberry, 
insist on drawing comparisons, may, if they please, compare 
the son of a transcendent actor with the transcendent 
daughter of a Swiss colporteur—“a Jew, an Ebrew Jew”— 
Charles Edmund Kean with Elizabeth Rachel Felix. 

‘Look here upon this picture and on this; 
The counterfeit presentment of two”— 
actors, 

But Rachel! What a world of associations attaches to 
that name!—what a gallery of unequalled portraits it recals! 
Phédre the Queen, whom Venus hated and afflicted with a 
leprosy of the soul, an incestuous passion—Camille, the 
Roman maiden, who loves her love more fondly than she 
loves her country—Hermione, who, loving where she is 
despised, and despising where she is loved, urges on the man 
she rejects to revenge her affront upon the other, and when 
her wish is accomplished turns suddenly upon him with 
curses—Marie Stuart, that other Queen, more gentle, less 
guilty, but not less unfortunate than the fate-struck Phédre 
+-Roxane, the proud, impetuous, favourite of the Turk— 


Pauline, the pagan wife, who is suddenly persuaded of the 
truth of Christianity on the martyred body of her husband, 
and whose sublime “Je crois,” which would do more to 
convert an unbelieving nation than ten thousand 
preachers and as many sermons,* illumines a lengthy, 
dull, and five-act play into a blaze of eloquent truth— 
Adrienne, the gifted actress, the Rachel of her time, 
who loves, not wisely but too well, a warrior and a 
worldly man, and dies of poison, administered to her 
treacherously by a jealous and infuriated rival,—Joan of. 
Arc, the peasant, patriot, fanatic, and martyr— Valerie 
and Lycisca, the Empress and the courtesan, two in one— 
Lady Tartuffe, etc, ete.—the list is endless!—all these 
incomparably finished pictures rise up, at the enchanted 
name of Rachel, in rapid alternation, like the visions of the 
kings before Macbeth. Who has not seen them has lived in 
vain—that is, if he venerates the drama, not merely as an 
art, but as a school of morality, a mirror through which 
men may see themselves and amend their faults; if he 
does not, why then, tant pis/—he has a sense the less 
and an enjoyment the fewer. Grant that poets are, as 
Shelley says, “the unacknowledged legislators of the world,” 
and dramatists, as Shakspere and Moliére have proved, 
the greatest among poets, what honours should not be paid 
them, and what favours lavished on their best interpreters? 
Rachel is the chosen mouth-piece of the departed kings of 
melody ; and those to whom her performances are in- 
different, must be men—like Rosalind’s husband— 


“ Hard, selfish, loving only gold.” ¢ 


Such as these have no music in their souls—nor any kind 
of enthusiasm. They are only fit to go through the world 
like moles that burrow in the earth, or owls and bats that 
cannot eye the sun, The beautiful is to them nothing; the 
poet sings, the minstrel has strung his harp, in vain ; no chord 
within them vibrates to the sweeping harmony of the lyre. 
Nature's infinity of sweet sounds finds no echo in their 
hearts. 

If there are such men, however, there may still be time for 
repentance. Go—infidels!—to Rachel, and listen to that 
musical voice, whose soft low tones seem to weep for the in- 
stability of earthly things, whose eyes are as the prophetic 
fire that lights the future, whose face and form combine 
in presenting the most transcendent picture of ideal loveliness 
that ever delighted mortal gaze; go—to Rachel, the gifted, 
the wonderfully inspired woman ; listen, believe, implore her, 
and be saved ! 

But approach not too near; neither reason nor criticise. 
The genius of Rachel is like the Sun; if you gaze too in- 
tensely you are blinded with excess of light. And take no 
book with you. While your eyes are on the book you lose a 
thousand beauties. Between the dead letter and the living 
voice and presence there is a world, which if you would pass 
and be enlightened, cast the book away. The French 
Classic Drama is to be seen, not read—seen in the eyes of 
Rachel. It is the corpse of the old myth—bloodless and 
pulseless. Rachel has taken it up in her arms, and lo! it 
breathes, and walks, and sings, with the ancient melody and 
the ancient fire. In her, its life, and health, and vigour are 
renewed. It strikes with awe, like Sophocles, and wrings the 


* “On Monday night’—wyrote the dramatic critic of Zhe Times 
(in July, 1850), “by a single scene, or rather we might say by a ~ 
word in that scene, Mdlle. Rachel achieved, even surpassed, those 
had already achieved.” 

+ Shelley’s Rosalind and Helen. 
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heart, like Shakspere. Or is it a lifeless effigy dug out of 
Parian marble? The sublime daughter of Israel has raised 
her finger; the lips of the statue become red, the hollow 
caverns of the eyes are animated, the breast heaves,the limbs 
quiver—the whole is in motion !—the shrivelled stone, 
loosened into drapery, falls gracefully from the shoulders that 
now glow with life, clings to the yielding form, and hangs 
in rich folds from the beckoning arm. Proud with awakened 
sense, the statue walks erect, and a voice, like the music of 
the Egyptian image upon which Apollo suspended his lyre 
at sunset, flows from the divided mouth, and fills the air 
with strange and plaintive harmony ! 








A MosT unjust and illiberal attack has been made on Mr. 
Costa, by a Paris journal—Ze Messager des Thédtres et des 
Arts—which we are induced to notice, quite as much for the 
sake of M. Meyerbeer, whose name is used as a peg upon which 
to suspend the calumny, as of the celebrated chef-d’orchestre 
himself. It is well known that Mr. Costa directed the per- 
formance of L’ Etoile du Nord on the night of its first 
representation ; and it is equally notorious that this was at 
the earnest desire of the composer, who would on no account 
be persuaded, either by Mr. Costa or the management, to 
preside in the orchestra. How satisfied, nay, charmed, was 
Meyerbeer with the zeal, the attention, and the high intel- 
ligence displayed by Mr. UVosta, in rehearsing L’ Etoile du 
Nord and conducting the performances, may be gathered 
from the repeated assurances of the celebrated composer 
himself, who was on several occasions heard to declare that 
he should feel grateful to Mr. Costa all his life. Never- 
theless, in the face of all this, which is as true as gospel, the 
London correspondent of Le Messager des Thédtres—Mr. 
John Kattley (who was in Paris when the Etoile du Nord 
was performed)—concludes his notice of the “ solemnity ” as 
follows :— 

“The celebrated maestro did not conduct in the orchestra, as the 
public had hoped. The fault was M. Costa’s, whose tyranny, as chef- 
@orchestre, becomes more and more unbearable, and who, with an 
inexcusable selfishness, would not understand the wishes of M. 
Meyerbeer, nor ‘those of the subscribers to the Opera. In order to 
associate M. Costa with the triumph of the composer, his Italian 
friends gave him a sort of ovation at the end, which, being as unmerited 
as it was misplaced, was simply ridiculous.” 

Had this unfair and utterly false account been confined to 
the columns of the paper for which Mr. Kattley writes, 
we should have left it to refute itself. But it has been 
copied into several other journals, and must not, therefore, 
be passed without censure. A writer in L’Hurope Artiste— 
M. Desolme—who is better informed, has given his readers 
the truth, and in a great measure supplied the antidote to 
the poison of his contemporary. We append his remarks, 
as a fair set-off against those of Mr. Kattley :— 

“M. Costa was loudly applauded on his entrée into the orchestra ; 
and at the end of the opera he had the honour of a recall. These mani- 
festations were made with a view of acknowledging the great pains 
that M. Costa had taken with the rehearsals, to which the presence of the 
illustrious composer of the Etoile dw Nord gave double importance. 
A contemporary affirms that M. Costa exercises in Covent Garden an 
unbearable tyranny, that he is selfish in the extreme, that he refused 
to consult the wishes of M. Meyerbeer in yielding the 5dton to him as 
chef-@orchestre on the first performance, and, lastly, that the ovation 
accorded to M. Costa at the end of the opera was as unmerited as it 
was ridiculous. 

“All opinions from the press, whether favourable or unfavourable, 
have a rightto be heard ; and we will not deny this right to the adver- 
saries'Of M. Costa. “What we know ourselves, however, is that Meyer- 
beers wiid'ty quite‘awate'df the value of ‘His Works, and will ‘not hear 





of their being placed before the public until he feels assured the per- 
formance will be perfect—Meyerbcer, we repeat, would have put himself 
at the head of the orchestra had he felt the least doubt of the result. 
But the composer of the Huguenots and Robert had. no oceasion for 
any such step, feeling thoroughly satisfied, as he did, with the general 
excellence of the execution. We cannot, therefore, see that the de- 
monstrations in favour of the acknowledged chef-d orchestre, M. Costa, 
had anything at all ridiculous about them.” 

We go further than L'Zurope Artiste, and persist in 
believing that Meyerbeer exercised a great degree of discre- 
tion in committing the fate of his work to the hands of so 
able and experienced a conductor, who, besides his unques- 
tionable talents, stands so high in the estimation of his 
followers, and whose plain and emphatic manner of beating 
is so thoroughly understood by every individual member of 
the band. That Meyerbeer was equally surprised and 
delighted, we know to be a fact. 

After all, we can only feel pity for those, who, to compass 
no matter what inscrutable ends, would fain stir up ill blood 
between M. Costa and M. Meyerbeer. Perhaps, however, 
the real aim was to disgust the composer of L’ Etoile du Nord, 
and prevent him from ever coming to England again, in 
order that his genius and his influence might no longer stand 
in the light of a certain small clique of unknown —————n 
composers, who would gladly force their manuscript operas 
upon Mr. Gye, drive the subscribers from the stalls and 
boxes, and expel even the spiders, as we said on a former 
occasion (apropos of a certain Benvenuto Cellini), from. the 
roofs and scaffoldings above the stage, with a new infliction 
of the cabal. ErTa! 











M. Etienne Ecots—a correspondent of our contemporary, 
L’Europe Artiste—writing from Munich, while displaying a 
highly commendable enthusiasm for the late Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy, falls into some inexactitudes which it may be as 
well, as our neighbours say, to “relever.” Alluding to a 
performance of the Antigone of Sophocles, with Mendels- 
sohn’s music, M, Eggis says :—. 

“Last week we had a spectacle quite new to a Parisian—and to 
myself, although I am only half a Parisian,—Ihis was the Antigone 
of Sophocles, translated by J. J. C. Donner, with the magnificent 
music of Mendelssohn Bartholdy. The mise-en-scéne was correct to a 
degree unknown in France. It was the antique tragedy in all its 
grandiose simplicity, faithful in everything to tradition. But alas!— 
Kings depart, and without the superb music of Mendelssohn Bartholdy 
the spectacle would have been one of profound ennui. While M. Dahn 
(Créon, King of Thebes), Mdlle. Dambick (Antigone), etc., etc. were 
burning their lips with the difficult interpretation of old Sophocles, 
and the implacable word of ancient fatalism hung over the audience 
either astonished or bored, I was dreaming of that young man, of 
genius, that Beethoven who died before maturity, called Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy—a poor eaglet that consumed itself! Dead at an age when 
others begin—at twenty-seven, I believe! Mendelssohn Bartholdy, 
who wrote Paulus, 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream, and that sublime 
oratorio which bears the name of Elias—Elias, which Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy composed at the age of nineteen! ‘This work is now the 
property of the Kapelmeister at Ratisbon, M. Mettenleitner, who 
received, it from the dying Mendelssohn on condition that he should 
never allow it to be copied. Elias, to my knowledge, has never been 
executed but once—at Ratisbon. It demands 99 executants, ‘and 300 
chorus. Mendelssohn, had he lived, would, perhaps, have been greater 
than Beethoven !” 

If M. Etienne Eggis should take it in his head to pay 
England a visit (in company with Meyerbeer) about the end 
of next month, he will have an opportunity of hearing the 
masterpiece of Mendelssohn at the Birmingham Festival, for 
which great meeting it was, as:we all know,'composed,'and 
at which it was first performed, utidér the ‘direction ‘of the 
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composer himself, in September, 1846—the year before his 
death. 

Our capital allies are not very amply informed about 
Mendelssohn and his works. We may therefore, with the 
best good feeling, instruct an intelligent camarade (whose 
enthusiasm we devoutly share) about certain points with 
which our readers are thoroughly familiar, and for alluding 
to which they will no doubt excuse us. Felix Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy was born in 1809, and died in 1847 ; so that he 
was in his 39th year when he quitted this world—instead of 
being twenty-seven, as M. Eggis has been misinformed. 
The oratorio of Elijah (Elias), his last completed great work, 
was composed in 1846, when Mendelssohn was thirty-seven 
—that is, nearly twice the age M. Eggis gives him. It has 
been performed in various parts of Great Britain, including 
the metropolis of England, many hundreds of times, and has 
attained a popularity equal to that enjoyed by the immortai 
Messiah of Handel. We never before heard of M. Metten- 
leitner, the Ratisbon Kapelmeister, to whose care it was 
committed by the composer “on his death-bed.” The story 
is inexplicable, since Elijah has been played in nearly all the 
great musical towns of Germany, in spite of the Schumanns- 


bundler, the Lisztshundler, and the Wagnersbundler. Italy 
and France alone are unacquainted with it. Even the 
Yankees over the Atlantic know it by heart. (Ask Mr. 


Dwight of Boston.) We can only, therefore, come to one 
conclusion—namely, that M. Eggis must refer to the MRe- 
Sormation Symphony, which the four misguided men at 
Leipsic, who persist in burking the correspondence and the 
MSS. of the illustrious composer, so obstinately withhold 
from the world, and which was once performed at Ratisbon. 

It is also rather strange that M. Eggis, who is “ half a 
Parisian,” should not be aware that a French version of 
Antigone, with Mendelssohn’s music, was many years ago 
executed (literally) at the Odeén, in Paris, when M. Bocage 
played Créon.* 

We feel certain that these remarks will give no displeasure 
either to our excellent contemporary, L’Hurope Artiste, or 
to M. Etienne Eggis, who demonstrates so warm a sympathy 
for the genius of Mendelssohn. Had we thought otherwise, 
we should have refrained from making them, and spared our 
readers a recapitulation of facts with which they have been 
long so intimately acquainted. 





* As he did afterwards in London, at the St. James’s Theatre, 
under Mr. Mitchell. 





M. ALEXANDRE Bituer has left London, for Paris, vid 
Boulogne. He will be absent during the summer vacation. 

Sie. Camitio Srvort, who has been for some time in Paris 
doing nothing but play at a matinée given by Mad. Farrenc, the 
composer, has gone to Baden Baden, doubtless with the inten- 
tion of doing something there a little more remunerative. 

M. JuLiien started, on Wednesday morning, on a tour to the 
provinces, with the soloists and chief performers from the 
military band which was so greatly admired at the Surrey 
Gardens, 

Cerrito left London for Paris on Wednesday morning, the 
day after her last performance. The celebrated danseuse—who 
is engaged to perform] before the Queen of England in the Duke 
of Saxe-Gotha’s opera of Santa Chiara—will shortly make her 
rentrée at the Academie Impériale de Musique et de Danse in one 
of her most popular ballets, 

_Mapame StockL-HEINEFETTER.—The report that this lady 
died lately, in a lunatic asylum at Vienna, is incorrect. She is 
not only alive, but bids fair to recover from the attack under 
which she has been labouring. 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Tue Huguenots was given on Saturday, when Mad. Grisi and 
Sig. Mario appeared for the last time this season. The crush to 
the pit and amphitheatre was so great that it was a miracle 
there were so few accidents. As usual the renters made them- 
selves conspicuous by their vulgar obstreperousness, their utter 
disregard for the convenience of ladies, and their insolent and 
domineering conduct towards the gentlemen who happened to 
be in their way. Some squabbles took place, and complaints 
were made by those who could not be accommodated with 
places ; but, beyond these inevitable consequences of an over- 
crowded theatre, nothing very serious occurred. Every seat in 
the house had been taken, and premiums were offered for stalls 
and boxes. In short, a no less numerous audience came on 
Saturday night to bid Grisi once more “ farewell ” for the season, 
than that which flocked to take an eternal leave of her last year. 
Of course the great prima-donna will be re-engaged. The 
superb manner in which she sang and acted the part of Valen- 
tine on Saturday, and the clearness and vigour of her tones, 
authorise the directors in using every endeavour to obtain her 
services for next season. Mario, too, was superb. Never, 
we devoutly believe, did he sing more magnificently, or 
produce a deeper impression on the public, The great 
duet which follows, the “ Bénédiction des Poignards,” was 
applauded to the echo; Grisi and Mario recalled twice, at the 
fall of the curtain, and the stage was literally covered with 
bouquets. At the second recal the enthusiasm of the audience 
rose to the highest pitch, and the Duchess of Cambridge and the 
Princess Mary themselves threw splendid bouquets from their 
box, both of these distinguished individuals kissing their hands 
to Grisi. The excitement was renewed at the end of the per- 
formance ; and yet no one said when the curtain fell—* We have 
seen the last of Grisi !” ¢ 

On Monday, an “extra night,” L’ toile du Nord was given for 
the fifth time. ‘ j 

On Tuesday, the Prophéte was represented for the first time 
this season. Signor Tamberlik, who had not appeared for a 
considerable period, was loudly cheered on his entrance. He 
sang magnificently and created a greater sensation than ever in 
the famous scene where the false prophet is crowned Emperor of 
Germany. 

If there is one character more than another in which Madame 
Viardot exhibits the highest qualities of an artiste, it is Fides, in 
the Prophéte. In this she achieved her greatest triumph in Paris, 
and in ee and to this she is indebted for no small share of 
her reputation. Her performance, on Tuesday night, indicated 
no falling off. The same artistic elaboration, the same dramatic 
intensity, the same earnestness, the same vocal facility were dis- 
played as on former occasions, and the audience, just to their past 
impressions, were eager in according their approval. Madame 
Viardot produced a marked sensation in the Coronation scene, 
when she discovers her son in the impostor and, to save his life 
denies him. This is certainly her most consummate effort, and 
hardly, indeed, to be surpassed in many respects. A unanimous 
recall at the end of the scene compelled Madame Viardot to ap- 
pear, led on by Signor Tamberlik, who added greatly, by his im- 
pressive singing and acting, to the general effect. 

We can hardly praise Mdlle. Marai too highly for her singin 
the very difficult music of Berta, which was in every respect ad- 
mirable. Sig. Tagliafico is the best possible Oberthal. The three 
Anabaptists were impersonated by Signors Mei and Polononi, 
and M. Zelger. Signor Mei, however, being indisposed, the trio 
with Oberthal in the tent seene—one of the finest pieces in the 
opera—was omitted. 

The ballet divertissement in the skating scene was rendered 
doubly attractive by Mdlle. Cerito, who made her last appear- 
ance for the season, and by her admirable and exquisitely 
natural dancing in the grand pas de deux with M. Desplaces (the 
mazurka—for which Meyerbeer has composed such delicious 
music) gave an entirely new character and imparted an unac- 
customed interest to the whole. It was not alone the perfect 


danseuse that was manifested in Cerito’s performance, but the 
charming and elegant mime, to whom the feet were as the voice 








Westphalian peasant was 
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assumed with irresistible naiveté, and the costume was as the 

French say, “ravissant.” The engagement of Mdlle. Cerrito has 

been renewed for next year, which proves that Mr. Gye has still 

* ee corner left in his breast for the too much neglected 
et. 


On Thursday, L’Htoile du Nord was repeated for the sixth 
time, and attracted a very full house. To-night, the Prophéte is 
announced for the second time; and on Scelienan extra 
night—L’ Htoide du Nord for the last time this season. 

On Tuesday, Rossini’s Otello is to be given, with Madame 
Viardot, Signors Tamberlik, Graziani, Luchesi, and Tagliafico. 
} season will terminate on Thursday, we believe, with JZ 

rovatore. 





Sienor Gorpierani’s Martinzz Musicate.—The morning 
concert of Signor Gordigiani took place at the New Beethoven 
Rooms on Monday. The following artists assisted :—vocalists 
—Mad. Wilhelmy, Miss Dolby, Signors Belletti, Bettini, and 
Ciabatta; instrumentalists—M. Hallé (pianoforte) and M. Paque 
(violoncello.) 5 mg Gordigiani is one of the most graceful and 
melodious of modern Italian composers for the voice. His tunes 
are easy, natural, and characteristic, and the genuine musician 
is exhibited in all he does, The specimens of Ris own composi- 
tions introduced on Monday were various and interesting. They 
consisted of an aria, “Il nome di mia Madre,” sung by Mdme. 
Wilhelmy ; romanza, “L’Esule,” by Sig. Belletti; air, “Impres- 
sione,” by Sig. Ciabatta; duo, “Il Giuoco della Mora,” by Signors 
Bettini and Ciabatta; and aria, “E m’e venuto un abbagliore,” 
by Miss Dolby. Sig. Gordigiani is not merely successful in the 
tender and cpomeresae exemplified in the air by Miss Dolby 
and that by Mdme. Wilhelmy—but displays occasionally a genial 
talent for the buffo style. This is plainly shown in the duet, 
“Tl Giuoco della Mora,” which possesses much of the fluency and 
laissez-aller of the best Italian models. All these pieces we have 
named gave unqualified pleasure, and ample justice was done to 
them by the singers, more especially by Miss Dolby and Signor 
Belletti. 

The one classical morgeau of the concert was the “ Introduzione 
e Finale,” from Beethoven’s pianoforte sonata, op. 53, magnifi- 
cently played by M. Charles Hallé. The rest was strictly 
aoe Signor Bettini sang “La donna e Mobile,” from 

igoletto, and “ Angiol d’amore,” from La favorita ; Signor 
Belletti gave the air, “O jours heureux !” from Etoile du Nord; 
Miss Dolby sang an aria by Mercadante, which, though some- 
what old-fashioned, was charmingly vocalized ; Mad. Wilhelmy 
introduced two German songs, and Signors Bettini, Belletti, and 
Ciabatta, gave the well-known trio, “ Papataci,” from L’ /taliana 
in sib’ M. Paque played a solo on the violoncello, and M. 
Hallé, with great effect, a nocturne and valse by Chopin. 

The concert was fashionably attended, the majority of the 
company being of the gentler sex. Signor Gordigiani presided 
at the piano, and accompanied all the music in a very finished 
manner. 

Cerrito A LA BoucnEer.—“In a corner of one of the pit boxes 
we observed Madame Cerito, whose coiffure of roses was 
positively charming, and wanted nothing but some patches 
(mouches) on her cheeks to look the very beaw ideal of one 
Boucher’s most lively and seducing portraits.”—Messager 
Thédtres et des Arts, 

Mapame Bosto.—Our veracious contemporary, The New York 
Musical Review, states that “Madame Bosio is about to separate 
from her husband, as he has been rather a than a help- 
meet for her; this is not to be wondered at.” e need scarcely 
add that this cancan is as utterly false as the “triumphs” of 
Richard Wagner in i, es recorded in such queer English by 
Professor Dreisterner udegen (late Plauderein) Praeger von 
Hamm. Poor Mr. Xindavelonis! 

Lxtpstc.—The male members of the chorus at the theatre gave a 
performance, on the 8th instant, in honour of the 400th anniversary of 
the rescue of Prince Albert of Saxony from the hands of Kunz von 
Kaufungen, The programme contained Weber’s Jubelouverture, and 





® chorus from Rossini’s Stabat Mater, besides several other cumpo- 
sitions, yocal and declamatory.—Dr. Schmidt (manager of the theatre 






ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE COMMITTEE OF THE BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL AND MADAME NOVELLO. 


To the Editor of The Musical World. 


Str,—Mr. J. Alfred Novello having published and extensively 
circulated the following letter, I am directed by the Committee of 
Management of the Birmingham Musical Festival to request that you 
will insert it in your columns, with the subjoined reply. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Committee Room, Town Hall, Henry Howett, 
July 21, 1855. Secretary to the Birmingham Musical 
Festival Committee. 
“ To the Editor of the Manchester Examiner and Times. 

“Dear Str,—My attention has been called to two places in Pea 
Fever of 14th of July, in which you allude to my sister, Madame Clara 

ovello, in connection with the approaching Birmingham Musical 
Festival, in a manner the injustice of which you will perceive when 
made acquainted with the facts. You say other sopranos were 
engaged, ‘ Madame Clara Novello not being accessible’ (page11). Now, 
my sister was, and still is accessible, at the same terms she received last 
year at the great Festivals of Norwich and Liverpool. Elsewhere 
(page 5) vou say, ‘ There is, as we said before, one name wanting. We 
refer to Madame Clara Novello; and we regret, for the sake of the 
lady herself, that she is not of this noble band. The Committee, 
fully appreciating her artistic powers, sought her co-operation ; but the 
liberal terms offered (the same as in 1852) did not meet Madame 
Novello’s views.’ Now, the Committee had, and still have the power 
to secure my sister’s services at the Festival, on the same terms as 
she received at Norwich and Liverpool; but they decline to do so, and 
have engaged instead a number of foreigners to sing English oratorios, 
Having so decided, they had no right to use my sister's name any 
further; and the present misrepresentation is the more unfair, because 
the Committee have put it forward at a time when they know my sister 
to be absent from England—she having taken the few day’s cessation 
from her arduous profession to visit her children in Italy, previously to 
her renewed exertions at the Hereford Festival, on the 21st of August. 
If the Birmingham people are disappointed of hearing their 
favourite, the Committee are alone to blame; they offered terms which 
they knew could not be accepted, since my sister received as much at 
Birmingham when a girl, before her marriage, and when her standing 
in the profession entitled her to sing only the second and third-rate 
songs. These, therefore, cannot be called ‘liberal terms,’ as they are 
much under those which my sister received from other great Festivals ; 
and the Committee have no right, now, to try, by their representations, 
to divert public blame from themselves towards an artist who has 
always made so strong a point of keeping faith with the public. I 
must again protest against the impropriety of using a singer’s name in 
connection with a Festival, the Directors of’ which have refused her 
services,—I am, dear sir, your’s faithfully, “J. ALFRED NovELLO. 
* London, 69, Dean-street, Soho, July 16, 1855.” 


REPLy. 


Mr. Novello commences by stating that his “attention has been 
called to two places in the Manchester Examiner and Times respecting 
the injustice done to his sister in connection with the approaching 
Birmingham Festival.” With regard to the first-—‘ Madame Clara 
Novello not being accessible” (page 11), the Committee have authorized 
no statement to this purport. As respects the second (page 5), the 
Committee are sega’ to take the whole responsibility, and to justify, 
if required to do so, by making public their offer, their assertion that 
the terms offered Madame Novello (the same as in 1852) were and are 
liberal. Mr. Novello proceeds to state that “the Committee have still 
the power to secure the services of my sister on the same terms she 
received at Norwich and Liverpool, but they decline to do so, and have 
engaged instead a number of foreigners to sing English oratorios. To 
this intimation, however, the Committee have no intention of 

having before them the pecuniary results of both those musical under- 
takings, which they are anxious to avoid here; and, as respects the 
foreign singers, the Committee beg leave to refer Mr. Novello to the 
list of names in the programme, and to the ladies themselves, for an 
answer to his uncalled-for allusion. : Mr. rests —_ 8a the 
Committee “having so decided” (namely, to decline ame Novello’s 
services) “ had roy right to use i sister’s name any further ;” and, 
moreover, that “the present misrepresentation is the more unfair, 
because the Committee have put it forward at a time when they know 
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died lately at New York. 
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my sister to be absent from England.” To the first assertion conveyed 
in this paragraph the Committee beg leave to demur. Madame Clara 
Novello in her professional capacity is a public character, and the 
public have a right to know the reasons why any public singer of 
eminence attainable has not a place in the list of vocalists engaged for 
the Birmingham Musical Festival. To the second, the Committee 
have only to present an unqualified denial, as they were perfectly 
ignorant that she was absent from this country until so informed 
by Mr. Novello in his letter. Mr. Novello then refers to the disappoint- 
ment of the Birmingham people on not hearing “their favourite,” and 
objects to the terms offered his sister as not being possible for her to 
accept, because they were the same as paid her “when a girl.” To the 
first point the Committee reply that Mr. Novello’s reference is, in 
accordance. with the whole tenor of his letter, not only injudicious, but 
presuming. To the second, the Committee answer, that Madame 
Novello in 1852 accepted the terms she did as Miss Novello in 1843. 
The Committee repeat, notwithstanding Mr. Novello’s assertions, that 
those were and are “liberal terms;” and it must be manifest to all 
reflecting minds that they have nothing to do with the sums the 
Committees of other Festivals think proper to pay to singers, As 
regards the Committee trying “‘ by their representations to divert public 
blame from themselves,” they can only say that they have published 
“ facts,” and not “ misrepresentations,” as Mr. Novello in a prior clause 
of his letter asserts; and that, so far from being blameable, they 
consider themselves entitled to the thanks of the friends of the General 
Hospital, for the benefit of which Institution the Festivals are held, for 
not yielding to the demand of Madame Novello. Finally, in answer to 
Mr. Novello’s “ protest,” the Committee maintain their right to deal with 
this question publicly; and if Mr. Novello should again circulate reflec- 
tions on the Committee of the Birmingham Musical Festival, they will, in 
self-defence, be under the necessity of forthwith printing the whole of the 
correspondence between themselves and Madame Novello, when the 
public will form their own estimate of the decision of the Committee 
in refusing to engage Madame Novello on the terms proposed by her 
for their acceptance. By order of the Festival Committee, 

H. Howett, Secretary. 





THE LIVERPOOL ORGAN. 
To the Editor of the Musical World, 


Sm,—I am informed that the selection of an organist to St. George's 
Hall, Liverpool, will be decided by competition ; and that the various 
candidates (amongst whom are some of the best organists in England), 
will have to play before four judges,—Messrs. Sterndale Bennett, 
Attwood, Walmsley, and Molique: also that the candidates will not be 
allowed to select any compositions for their own performance; but will 
have to play a prelude and fugue proposed by the judges. I sincerely 
hope that my information is not correct, for it appears to me that there 
are two very strong objections to this mode of proceeding :—first, that 
it will not attain the desired object, (the appointment of the most 
suitable organist) ; and second, that it will be unfair to the candidates, 
I imagine that the permanent organist of St. George’s Hall will be 
required to play something besides preludes and fugues, if he is 
expected to attract audiences: and it may be that the prelude and 
fugue chosen by the judges will be familiar to some of the candidates 
and totally unknown to others; which of course will place them in an 
unequal position. I presume that the selection of the aforesaid pre- 
lude and fugue by the judges, is intended to test the ability of the 
performer in “ playing at first sight.” Now if they can ascertain that 
he has never before seen it, I do not see that the judges will be much 
nearer their object, inasmuch as the appointed organist may never be 
required to play anything at first sight in his public performances. It 
seems to me that the organist appointed should be a thorough musician 
as wellas a clever performer ; and that the only way for the judges to 
arrive at a knowledge of his fitness for the post will be to hear him 
perform a certain quantity of music selected by himself ;—they will 
thus discern whether he possesses the taste necessary to enable him to 
form an attractive programme, the ability to perform the music when 
selected; and the general knowledge required to lead him to use the 
best combinations of stops to produce “effect.” The judges might 
require him to introduce into his programme a certain composition 
(named by themselves) which has not hitherto been arranged or 
adapted for the organ, and give him a few days to arrange it for the 
purpose; they might stipulate that the candidate’sown compositions 
should figure to a certain extent in the programme ; and perhaps, in 
addition, something at first sight. All this would constitute an appro- 
priate test of his rausicianship. I venture toaffirm that by this means 
the judges would arive at a knowledge of each candidate’s power to 





hold the appointment with pleasure to his audiences and credit to 
himself. I think I may also venture to affirm that if an organist be 
appointed by the trial at present decided upon by the council, (if my 
intoPination is correct) he might as well be appointed without any trial 
whatever. Perhaps the ber of candidates to be heard would, by 
my plan, entail expense upon the council by detaining the' judges in 
Liverpool for some time. In that case, the — might! be admitted 
to the performances of the candidates at a charge which would ‘meet 
I am, Sir, respectfully, yours. 
A Mosicray. 





the additional outlay. 





WAR, WEATHER, AND MUSIC. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

S1r,—The remarks in your last number on the title of Mr. Braine’s 
composition “The siege of Sebastopol” are less severe than just. . Not 
least among the evils of war is the debasement of art. Works that cannot 
win their way in public favour, either by the merit of the composition, or 
the reputation of the composer, are usually mounted with meretricious 
ad captandum titles... The Crimean campaign has been-.very congenial 
for popular nomenclatures: here are a few specimens from the great 
lode, which has happily not been very remunerative to the adventurers. 
The Eupatoria Mazurka; The Eupatoria Quadrille; The Alma 
Polka; The Alma Rondo: The Balaklava Galop; The Inkermann 
Grand Divertissement ; The Siege of Sebastopol Grand March, &.— 
The latter was first published under the title of “ The fall of Sebas- 
topol ;” but the report of the event not being realised, the title was 
changed as above. Many trashy effusions are already engraved and 
printed, waiting the next grand achievements of the Allies to foster their 
publications with Doe oreo titles. Some sanguine adventurer, tired with 
the dilatoriness of our generals, has sought’ the protection of the peace- 
party by publishing his languishing strains under the seductive title of 
“T wish the war was over.” It is lamentable that great publishing 
firms and eminent composers should lend. enco mt ‘to such 
disgraceful practices. An example was given by artists of high standing, 
the season before the war commenced, when we were favoured with 
La plui de perles by Mr. Osborne, immediately followed by The Shower 
of Diamonds, by Mr. Ricardo Linter ;. both passed away as The Night 
Winds rose by Mr. W. V. Wallace; these were scarcely lulled .ere 
Le Crépuscule: appeared by Mr. F. Praeger, accompanied. with The 
Morning Mist, by Mr. L, Sloper. The last being rapidly dissipated, 
exposed to view the Water Spray, by the same composer. Moreover 
there were Waterfalls, Jets d'eau, Evening Views, Ocean Dreams, and 
a thousand other titles affixed to as many rapid dnd unmeaning com- 
positions by a legion of unknown aspirants; in truth this was the 
great season of wind and water music. It would be instructive to 
enquire of the young ladies, governesses, and other water carriers who 
assisted in draining the counters ‘of the music sellers during the 
deluge, how and whither the flood subsided,—evidently down the sewers 
and into the cess pools. Let Commissioners Chorley, Glover, Hogarth, 
&ec., who have the charge of the sanitary condition of the art and pro- 
fession, look to it, or the malaria will extend, and we shall become 
violent converts to an administrative reform.—S. K, E, 


ITINERANT MUSIC SELLERS. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Srr,—I should feel extremely obliged if you would permit me to 
make a few remarks on the letter of a “Professor of Twenty-three 
Years’ Standing,” containing as it doés a most outrageously gross libel 





@ the profession generally. I say nothing of the particularly offensive 


title which the writer has selected for the heading of his :produetion, 
further than that I conceive it to be characterised by the worst ‘of 
taste, and to exhibit the very reverse of that gentlemanly feeling for 
which he would fain have us give him eredit, 

I now come to the examination of the reasons the “ Professor” 
urges on his brother teachers for the discontinuance . of .a 
practice which, so far from its being new, as his. expression, 
“now customary,” would lead any one; to believe, has been uniyer- 
sally followed beyond: the recollection of eyen the “ oldest’ teacher. 
He says that the teacher who supplies his pupils with music loses both 
“caste, honour, and profit” by so doing. Now if this be true, to what 
a depth of degradation the “ Professor” himself must have fallen at the 
end of his twenty-three years’ experience; and how exceedingly con- 
temptible he must, by this time (according to his own shewing), sbpeer 
in the eyes of his pupils! But, luckily for the “ Professor,” T deny 
that such ia the case. I have not B ores it 80 myself ape hate I 
observed such a result in the ease of many surgeons of my s¢quajntance 
who still adhere to the old-fashioned Frit of charging the regulation 
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price for every separate draught, mixture, or bolus, they may have 
supplied to their patients. The mere fact, patent to every one, that 
the articles just mentioned can, in nine cases out of ten, be prepared 
at’ a ridiculously small cost, will never lessen either the “respect” 
or “confidence” which is due toa respectable practitioner. 1 have 
taken it for granted that, in recommending the teacher to follow 
the example of the “physician,” the “Professor” means surgeon; 
for I never before heard that the former was in the habit of 
supplying both prescription and physic: of uniting the professions 
of doctor and druggist! Perhaps he was thinking of musical 
doctors, who, as a matter of course, bring their own music, and 
hence, from,,a confusion of ideas, his mistake may have arisen. 
There is, however, one important point of which the “Professor” 
seems to have lost sight, viz., that his province is not simply to 
teach, but aleo to direct the studies of his pupils into proper channels. 
I don’t know what his experience may be in this particular, but, for my 
own part, I generally find the selection of a proper piece attended with 
much loss of time, and no small amount of trouble. I have frequently 
to wade through whole piles of music before I can meet with a piece 
which T feel satisfied will suit the capacity of a particular pupil. Will 
any one then venture to tell me that I am not fairly entitled to some 
return for this extra trouble ? 

But I now come to the grave charge which the writer has brought 
against the whole body of teachers, and I think I may with justice ex- 
claim: “ Who art thou that judgest another?” By what right do you 
assume that respectable teachers fill the portfolios of their pupils with 
pieces they “‘do not want?” Has this been your own custom, and do 
you judge others by yourself? I leave the profession at large to assert 
their own honour, but, for myself, Irepel the insinuation with the scorn 
and contempt it so justly deserves. 

But, even supposing the necessity for adopting another system really 
exists, I certainly should not follow the “ Professor’s” example, and 
allow my pupils to select and purchase their own music! Such acourse 
(to return to the medical parallel) would be like calling in a surgeon, and 
then using one’s own judgment as to the kind and quantity of medicine 
to be taken—a mode of proceeding which might possibly save the 
patient’s pocket, but would certainly exhibit a woful iack of confidence 
in the skill of the person employed. Should the “ Professor” continue 
to hold to this resolution, I can only say, may heaven help his un- 
fortunate pupils! 

However, it may be that there are those in the profession who enter- 
tain a certain amount of delicacy on the subject of supplying their 
pupils with music, but who still feel that they would be failing in the 
conscientious performance of their duty were they to leave the matter 
in the hands of their pupils. ‘To such I would venture to suggest a 
plan which I think would remove the difficulty, and prove satisfactory 
to both master and pupil, viz., to make a fixed charge for “musical 
instruction and music,” be it much or little. 

In conclusion, I would 1 the “ Prof ” when next he commits 
himself on paper, to have a little more regard for the feelings of those 
members of the profession, who though not inclined to give up what I 
trust I have shown to be a legitimate source of profit (even supposing 
they supply their own compositions), are, nevertheless, as jealous on 
the subjects of “honour” and status as the “ Préfessor” himself. 

I am, sir, yours obediently, 
A Tgaouxr or Fourteen Years’ STanDina, 








RIVALS, NOT PIRATES, &c. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

_ Dear Strr,—I must protest against your review of one of my pieces 
in the last number of the Musical World, as it contains a few misre- 
presentations (unintentional, I believe) which are calculated to injure 
me. First, in No. 3 of your list at the head of the article, you have 
printed “ Les Pirates” instead of “ Les Rivales,” a difference with rather 
an unpleasant distinction. Then, in your second quotation, 3rd bar, 
you have F instead of G in the bass, which gives an awful wrench to 
the harmony. But, worse than all, in your second quotation, you take 
half the introduction, or “beginning,” as you call it, aud announce it 
as an “odd” introduction, leaving your readers to infer that it is the 
whole introduction. 

Now, really, this is too unkind; the “ unkindest cut of all,” and I 
beg you to eet me right in your next, or at least to insert this letter. 

I am, your obedient servant, 
High-street, Bridgnorth, July 23rd, 1855. Joun SEWELL. 


[For the unintentional misprint of “Pirates,” for “ Rivals,” we 
apologise. We should also apologise for the unintentional mis- 
print of G, for F, in one of our quotations, but if Mr. Sewell 








will look at his own copy, he will find the mistake is Azs, not 
ours, and that the note is F, not G.:— 
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What will Mr. Sewell say to defend the fourth bar, with the 
dreadful chord that begins it?—a chord requiring no “wrench- 
ing” to make it more repulsive? With regard to the last 
objection of the author of “The Rivals,” we must refer him to 
our own words (“ante”—page 477):—* Why does he (Mr. 
Sewell) announce it (the first polka), at the end of @ short intro- 
duction, after this singular fashion?” We said nothing about 
the whole introduction. Our objection was to the last discord, 
which immediately precedes the theme of the polka:— 
































We were about to correct another of Mr. Sewell’s own mis- 
prints; but on second thoughts, refrain. The. bar stands 
thus :— 

















Does the author of “The Rivals” mean G, or F—F, or G~ 
either, neither, or both?—Eb., IU. W.] 








Vicrnza.—The two young English vocalists, Mdiles. Henrietta and 
Adelaide Alexander, have been engaged at the Teatro di Sassari for the 
Autumn Carnival, the former as prima donna soprano assoluta, and 
the other as prima donna mezzo-soprano assoluta, 

DrespErn.—Mdme. Jenny Ney has returned from London, and made 
her re-appearance in Nicolai’s Lustige Weiber von Windsor, Among 
the novelties which, according to report, are about to be produced, is 
Herr Dorn’s Niebelungen. On the 8th insty the Sdchsischer Pestalozzi- 
Verein celebrated the 400th anniversary of the rescue of the founder 
of the reigning house of Saxony. The various Mannergesangvereine, 
Orpheus, Germania, Liederkranz, etc., took part in the proceedings, 
and executed compositions of Mendelssohn, Gade, Schumann, Reissiger, 
etc. The Royal Family was present, 
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REVIEW OF THE HISTORY OF MUSIC 
BEFORE MOZART. 
(Continued from page 464). 

GLuck was even greater as a thinker than as a musician. 
From grounds of reflection, the opera seria, to which he had paid 
the tribute of his youth, accompanied by the most brilliant 
success, in Italy, disgusted him, and he began to reflect radically 
upon the conditions of lyric tragedy, tried to bring them into 
application in his Orfeo, and developed them in writing in the 
preface to his Alceste, which he dedicated to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany. In this remarkable piece, in which the rule goes 
before the example, Gluck points out all the faults of the musical 
and poetical composition of the Italian opera, and unfolds his 
system, which he founds upon the principle of lyric-dramatic 
truth, whose application he extends to all parts of the opera, 
which he binds strictly together, exterminating all accessory 
ornaments as superfluous, substituting accurate expression of 
the words for forms introduced in the interests of routine and 
of the singers, ordering the movement of the music by the 
action, and making the poet in everything the indispensable 
counsellor and inseparable guide of the musician. These maxims, 
to which Gluck’s scores furnish the best commentary, and, at this 
day, the best criticism upon whatever then may be extravagant 
in them, contained nothing but the priuciples of the French com- 
posers. The distinction between them and Gluck, however, 
consists in this, that they entirely lost sight of their end in the 
means of execution, and that Gluck was not the man to be 
deceived in that way. The followers of Lulli very honestly 
imagined that they only needed to imitate materially the 
inflection and the shades of the voice which characterise 
such and such passion in everyday life. When they had 
let rage, remorse, and revenge howl, when they had 
indicated such moods as despondency, sorrow, and lamen- 
tation by smothered tones, they fancied they had done all, 
and no one thought of the melodic sense or nonsense which 
might result from the putting together of their hollow-ringing 
and shrieking notes: the selections of chords troubled them 
about as little, provided they were always full and noisy. More- 
over, they had remarked that the passions in reality announce 
themselves not only by the motion, but also by the higher or 
lower tones of the voice; that some express themselves rapidly, 
others slowly, and that asa general rule in speaking we do not 
follow a definite rhythm. Hence they thought it clearly fol- 
lowed, that, if they changed the movement and the measure 
with every word, and made the rhythm so irregular as to dis- 


turb every impression, and cause all sense of unity to vanish ! 


from the music, they attained the highest possible degree of 
truth. In this way the French composers drew their conclu- 
sions, owing to the false theory of their time, which placed 
music in the category of the so-called imitative arts ; and it was 
this that made it, leaving execution out of the question, so into- 
lerable to foreigners. 

To declare that a musician like Gluck could not have made 
such wretched mistakes, would still be no great compliment for 
him. Gliick not only understood the true, more various, and more 

owerful declamation better than all the musicians before him ; 

e also knew that the chief effects and the most essential signifi- 
cance of music lay in its own proper elements, and that, there- 
fore, to found musical tragedy, it was not enough to perfect the 
recitative and measured declamation, the only kind of song 
which admits ofa free and almost ideal intonation of the speaking 
voice ; but that there was need, especially, of arias, choruses, 
and concerted pieces, whose dramatic expression is brought out 
by means of melody, harmony, and rhythm—things which have 
absolutely no material resemblance to speech. 

If we consult a comparative view of the musical statistics 
of Europe, from the time when Gluck projected his plan, 
we shall easily convince ourselves that France was the 
only land which could and would receive it. Italy would 


have put its originator under ban as a heresiarch, the publicwould 
have made merry at his expense, and the singers would have 
treated him very much as the Bacchantes did the hero of his 
Vienna opera in Orfeo, Germany, which in the opera was still 








tributary to Italy, Hasse’s Germany, would have been quite as 
backward about recognising Gluck as it was twenty years after- 
wards about understanding Mozart. France, on the contrary, 
was entirely ready to receive the new lyric-dramatic code, which 
was nothing but the completion and perfection of its own. . The 
reigning masters of its Royal Academy, the numerous battalions 
of its orchestra, its singers, its chorists, and its dancers, the pens 
of its poets, seemed only to be waiting for a musician. Gluck 
came and accomplished that of which the Florentines had 
dreamed; he solved the great problem of lyric tragedy so far as 
it was possible. Imagine with what enthusiasm and with what 
intoxication a people, for whom dramatic excitement formed the 
highest mental satisfaction, welcomed the reality of a musical 
drama, after already worshipping its shadow in the shapeless 
productions of their native composers, The national party, far 
from disquieting themselves about the triumphs of a foreigner, 
spontaneously recognised him as their interpreter and their 
head—a proof that Gluck had thoroughly understood how to seize 
the thought and taste of the nation; the thought, which they had 
well comprehended, without being able to realise it; the taste, 
which accepted alternation, because it promised them a new en- 
joyment. This was an immense success, unheard of in the 
annals of the theatre, which rose even to illusion and to madness. 
When the learned world saw that Racine’s tragedies were merci- 
lessly cut to pieces to make operas of them, that Iphigenia had 
already fallen under the shears of an arranger, whieh went to 
work a thousand times more savagely than Calchas’s steel, it 
raised a shriek of dissatisfaction and of terror. Laharpe already 
was alarmed lest all the gods of the French Parnassus, flung 
together in a hecatomb, were to be slaughtered on the altar of 
the German idol. Laharpe turned Piccinist, as men once turned 
monks, to testify to their abhorrence for the abominations of the 
time. And who were they who lavished their almost frantic 
applause on a composer, whose innovations the musical nations 
had rejected as assaults upon the sovereign orthodoxy of the 
Italian opera? They were the mass of the French public, the 
most ignorant and barbarous of men, genuine Beotians, musically 
speaking! And Gluck’s opponents, the Piccinists, who were 
they? The music-lovers of the great world, the young musi- 
cians, the hope of the country, /iterati, who gave the tone— 
J. J. Rousseau, theorist and composer, Grimm, the pearl of 
dilettantists, Laharpe, Marmontel—it was the élite of Parisian 
society, who strengthened that crowd of foreigners belonging to 
the higher classes, which incessantly, in an ever-constant mass, 
attaches itself to the Parisian population. The whole world of 
connoisseurs were, without exception, Piccinists. The Beoti 

on the contrary, declared themselves unanimously for Gluck. 

(To be continued.) 





Stenor Lorenzo's Matinéz.—A select and fashionable audi- 
ence assembled at the private residence of Lady Maclaine, Cum- 
berland-street, on Friday the 27th ult. invited by the talented 
barytone, Signor Lorenzo. The singers were Mesdames Fio- 
rentini, Lorenzo, and Ransford; Signors Bettini, Belletti, and 
Lorenzo. Instrumentalists—Mdlle. Graver (piano), and Signor 
Bottesini (contra-basso). The noticeable points of the programme 
were the “Aria Pastorello.” by Benedict, a beautiful melody, 
sung with great taste by Madame Lorenzo, whose voice, though 
not powerful, is very sweet; Madame Fiorentini’s “ Adelaida,” 
which displayed infinite expression and feeling: Signor Botte- 
sini’s fantasia on the double-bass—a marvellous piece of execu- 
tion; a very pretty romanza by Campana, composed expressly 
for, and exceedingly well sung by, Signor Bettini; Signor Lo- 
renzo’s “ Tarantella,” given with remarkable vivacity and real 
comic humour (encored) ; and the ¢erzetto in the second act of 
Lucrezia Borgia, by Made. Fiorentini, Sigs. Bettini and Belletti. 
—Among the fashionables present were the Duchess of Kent, 
the Duchess of Gloucester, the Comtesse de Lavradio, the 
Duchess of Wellington, the Marchioness of Ely, the Marchioness 
of Hastings, the Countess of Dysart, the Countess of Harrington, 
the Countess of Lanesborough, Lady Charlotte Watson aoe 
Lady Mary Ross, the Hon. aly Butler, Lady Maclaine, 
Kirkland, Lady Morgan, Mrs. Lockhart, Mrs. Colonel Marshall, 
Mrs, Henry Faithful, etc., etc. 
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Rossin has left Paris, and is staying at Havre for the benefit 
of the baths and the sea air. His health, we learn from the 
papers, is much improved, and his gaiety returning. The great 
composer will not go back to Paris before the end of August. 

TraLy.—Musical matters are quite at a stand still at Milan, 
where the only theatre open to the public, the Ré, was closed 
more than a week, owing, as the bills say, to the sudden disap- 
pearance of Mad. Aldini. No other explanation was given; but 
at last a substitute was found in the person of Mad, Lemaire, who 
fot through the part of Pippo in the Gaza Ladra pretty well. 

he Carcano is announced to open shortly, with Donizetti’s Don 
Sebastiano, which will be followed by Sig. Briccialdi’s new opera. 
Leopold de Meyer has been here, and has started for Vienna,— 
At Genoa, the new theatre Doria will shortly be inaugurated. 
It is described as a magnificent building, richly decorated, 
elegant in form, and somewhat larger than the Paganini—At the 
Metastasio at Rome, a new opera, Hmilia d’Ariccia, by Signor 
Galanti, has been produced with a certain degree of success, 
although the execution is described as having been indifferent. 
The composer, a very young man, is said to evince considerable 
talent. On Sunday, the 15th July, the Teatro Pagliano was 
opened, at Florence, with a new company. Donizetti’s Lucia 
was the opera, and the parts were filled by Mad. Frassini and 
Signori Zacchi and Giuglini, with much applause—At Venice, 
Meyerbeer’s Profeta is played every night to crowded houses.— 
At Naples, nothing, absolutely nothing. 


MaAncHESTER.~-At the summer commencement, in the Examination 
Hall of Trinity College, Dublin, the degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of 
Music were conferred on Mr. Henry Spencer Harrison, Secretary of the 
London and North Western Railway here. The exercises consisted of a 
“Te Deum” and “ Jubilate” in F, and an anthem, the words taken from 
the 81st Psalm. At the Commemoration at the University of Oxford, 
Mr. Richard Hacking, jun., Bury, had the degree of Bachelor of Music 
conferred upon him, itis exercise was a cantata, for five voices, with 
full orchestral accompaniments, and it was performed in the Music 
School on the 18th of last month. The Rev. Sir Frederick Arthur 
Gore Ouseley, Bart., M.A. and Mus. Doc., is the present professor of 
music, having succeeded the late Sir Henry Rowley Bishop; and we 
hear that, to raise the standard of the Oxford musical degrees, Sir F. 
A. G. Ouseley requires candidates, in addition to the previous require- 
ments, to work out a fugue in five or eight parts, according to the degree 
sought, in his presence, and from a subject of his own proposing; a test 
which will effectually try the merits of the candidate. The recent ap- 
nage of Sir F. A. G. Ouseley to the musical chair at Oxford has 

m yery severely canvassed by the press, both general and musical, but 
this step on the part of the professor, we think, is an indication of no 
ordinary significance. We know little of Sir F. A. G. Ouseley; we 
have once or twice heard a complete cathedral service of his, in EB, at 
St. Peter's church, in this city, and a service in G, also his composition, 
and we are informed that he is skilled in other branches of musical 
acquirement, such as the organ and pianoforte. It has long been a 
matter of complaint that musical degrees have been no sign of merit ; 
and this feeling has been so current, that the highest ornaments of the 
profession have felt it would be derogatory to them to seek or receive 
them. Now, however, as far as Oxford is concerned, a degree will mean 
something. We recommend the Universities of Cambridge and Dublin 
(to say nothing of German colleges, or of degrees obtained by favour at 
Lambeth and York) to look out, if they wish their degrees to be worth 
having ; and, as a preliminary step, we would suggest that they should 
abolish the custom of taking the degrees of bachelor and doctor by ac- 
cumulation, and to adapt their exercises to the present advanced state 
of musical science.—(Abridged from the Manchester Courier.) 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 





USIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.—Puttick 

EZ and Simpson, Auctioneers of Literary Property, will sell by Auction at 
their Great Room, 191, Piccadilly. Saturday, August llth, a large collection of 
Music, including Sacred Music, Hiindel’s Works, scores of Operas, recently pub- 
lished works, etc., and Musical Insiruments of all classes. *,* On receipt of twelve 
P stamps, Messrs. P. and 8. will forward catalogues of the next twelve music 
sales (usually held monthly). 


BoCkKS OR MUSIC SENT FREE, per return of post, 
to any part ofthe kingdom. Remittances by post-office order or stamps. 
W. Drewett, kseller, 265, High-street, Borough, near London Bridge. 








\ 


OGIER’S SYSTEM of the SCIENCE of MUSIC 
Harmony, and Practical Composition.—A new edition of this celebrated 
work is just published, in one vol. bds, price 21s. Also the 19th edition of Logier’s 
First Companion to the Chirsplast, an Instruction Book for the Pianoforte, 8s. ; 
and the 12th edition of the First Sequel to the Companion, price 6s. Boosey and 
Sons, 28, Holles-street, London, 


ANCE MUSIC for the CONCERTINA. — Boosey’s 

Concertina Miscellany, No 7, edited by George Case, contains a selection of 

nine popular pieces of Dance Music, ea-ily and brilliantly arranged for Concertina 

Solo, Price 2s. 6d. Subscription for 12 Nos., One Guinea. Boosey and Sons, 28, 
Holles-street, 


OPULAR DANCE MUSIC, performed at every public 
and private ball, theatre, and casino throughout the country. Orche-tral 
parts, 5s. eacli ; Septet parts, 3s. 6d. each. The pianoforte copies are illustrated 
by Brandard and other artists. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 
VALSE DU CARNAVAL, by Henri Laurent. 
forte, 3s 


yul KINS WALTZ, by Henri Laurent. Pianoforte, 3s. 








Piano- 


ALOP DES GUIDES, by Henri Laurent. Piano- 
forte, 2s. 6d. 
OUAVES’ POLKA, by Henri Laurent. Pianoforte, 


2s. 6d. 
IGHLANDERS’ QUADRILLE, by Henri Laurent. 
Pianoforte, 3s. 


Lo ORA WALTZ, by Henri Laurent.—Pianoforte, 
3s. 
BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR QUADRILLE, by F. G. 


Tinney. Pianoforte. 33 
RUGOLBTTO QUADRILLE, by F. G Tinney—Piano- 
ONNAMBULA QUADRILLES, by F. G Tinney.— 
HE. BULGARIAN POLKA, by G. Montagne.— 
\TARS OF THE WEST WALTZES, by G. Montagne. 
7 UNE DE MIEL WALTZ, by G. Montagne.—Piano- 
forte 


()PHiLia WALTZ, by Albert Wagner. Pianoforte, 4s. 
RAttic GALOP, by Albert Wagner. Pianoforte, 2s. 6d. 
[Tues POLKA, by Gavioli. Pianoforte, 2s. 6d. 
oo POLKA. Anonymous. Sixth edition. 
NCHANTRESS POLKA. Third edition. 
A. VARSOVIANA, danced every evening at the 
Argyll Rooms. Composed by Henri Laurent. Price 2s. 
| garrett GALOP, by Henri Laurent. 
ELLOW DWARF POLKA, on the Melody danced by 


Mr. Robson. Composed by Barnard. Illustrated with a portrait of 
Robson, in colours. Price 2s, 6d. 


HEL NEWCOME VALSE, by Henri Laurent. 


Exquisitely illustrated in colours by Brandard. Price 4s. 


ENELLA WALTZ, by Tinney. Price 3s. 
A GASSIER WALTZ, by Madame Oury. Price 2s., 


with portrait of Gassier. 


UDOLF NORDMANN’S NEW PIANOFORTE 
MUSIC.—II Balen (Trovatore), 3s. ; Si la Stauchezza Trovatore), 3s. ; La 
Danse des Fées (Alvars), 3s. ; Sultan’s March (Alvars), 2s. ; La Donna e Mobile (5th 
edition), 38. ; Greek Pirates’ Chorus (6th edition), 2s. ; Ghost Scene (4th edition), 
2s, ; Nun’s Prayer (7th edition), 3s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-strect. 


Re DOLF NORDMANN’ NEW PIA woroEns= 

TS.—Si la Stanchezza (Trovatore), 3s, ; La mia retizia (Lomba li 4s. 
1 Bolen (rrovatore), 0 pay poco & me (Lucia), 4s.; A te o cara (Puritani), 3s. ; 
O fortimne & ton caprice (Robert), 3s. ; Noble seigueurs (Huguenots), 3s. ; La donna 
2 mobile (Rigoletto), 4s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


OGIER’S Celebrated PIANOFORTE METHOD.— 


» 50th thousand, a new edition, price 8s. ; Logier’s System. f the 
Theory of Musi, jn ome vol,, price 21s. ; Lemoine’s Method for the Piano, one 
vol., price 21s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, publishers of all Lugier’s and 


Green’s works. 


Piano- 
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R. anp MADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Pro- 

fessors of the Flute, Guitar, and Concertina, 1318, Oxford-street ; where 

their Concertina Classes are held, and where all their compositions may be had for 
the above instruments. 


ISS BLANCHE CAPILL—(Voice, Contralto), 
Professor of Music and Singing, 47, Alfred-street, River-terrace, Islington, 
where letters respecting pupils or engagements may be addressed. 





OTICE.—On Monday next, will be publish 
volume (cloth), price 6s., BOOSEY'S UNIVERSAL CORNOPEAN TUTOR, 
edited by Stanton Jones. e want of a useful cornet method ha’ been very 
generally expressed by the amateurs and promepere of that instrument, the pub- 
lishers have been induced to employ one of the most experienced masters to pre- 
pare a work equally adapted for the private or professional ‘student. C) 
**Universal Cornopean Tutor” is founded on the method of Forrestier, Caussinus, 
and Carnaud, and unites in a condensed form all the theoretical and ctical 
features of each of those celebrated works. It includes the system of music, 
technical information required for the production of a tone and brilliant 


, in a large 





O ORGANISTS.—Twenty-four Sketches for the Church 
and Chamber Organ, composed by Edmund T. Chipp. Price 15s. Persons 
desirous of becoming subscribers to this work are requested to forward their 
names to the Author, at the Royal Panopticon, Leicester-square, by the 15th of 
August, as on that day the subscription list will be closed. 





RIVATE INSTRUCTION IN THE ART OF 
POETICAL ELOCUTION, as adapted to the several purposes of Speaking, 
Reading, and Singing. By the Rev. Hugh Hutton, M.A. Select Classes for the 
study of the elder English Poets, and the practice of General Elocution.—Address 
—No. 2, Provost-road, Haverstock-bill. 





DME. ANNA THILLON, AUGUSTUS BRAHAM, 
FARQUHARSON, RICHARDSON, GEORGE CASE. The above popular 
artistes will make a tour in the provinces in September next. Applications 
respecting engagements should be addressed to Mr. George Case, at Messrs. Boosey 
and Sons, 28, Holles-street, London. 


EREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL will be held in 

the Cathedral and Shire Hall, on August 21st and three following days, for 

- the benefit of the Widows and Orphans of the Clergy of the Dioceses of Hereford, 

Gloucester, and Worcester. Under the especial patronage of Her Most Gracious 

Majesty the Queen. Principal Vocalists—Madame Grisi, Madame Clara Novello, 

Madame Weiss, Miss Dolby, Miss Moss, Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor Mario, Mr. 

Montem Smith, Mr. H. Barnby, and Mr. Weiss.—Programmes forwarded on appli- 
cation to Mr. G. Townshend Smith, Conductor: 


IRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, in Aid of the 
Funds of the General Hospitai, on the 28th, 29th, 30th, and 31st days of 
August next. . Principal vocalists :—Mad. Grisi, Mdlle. Angiolina Bosio, Mad. 
Rudersdorff, and Mad. Castellan, Miss Dolby, and Mad. Viardot Garcia; Signor 
Mario, Signor Gardoni, Herr Reichardt, and Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor Lablache, 
Mr. Weiss, and Herr Formes. Orginist, Mr. Stimpson. Conductor, Mr. Costa. 
Outline of the Performances: 

Tuesday Morning.—Elijah, Mendelssohn. 

Wednesday Morning.—Eli, an Oratorio composed expressly for this Festival, the 
words written by. W. Barthomolew—Costa, 

Thursday Morning.—Messiah, Handel. 

Friday Morning.—The Mount of Olives, Beethoven; the Requicm, Mozart; A 
Selection from Israel in Egypt, Hiindel. 

Tuesday Evening.—Grand Concert, comprising Overture, Ruy Blas—Mendels- 
sobn ; Cantata, Leonora—Macfarren ; Overture, Der Freischutz—Weber ; Selectious 
from Operas, &c.; Overture, Masaniello—Auber; Finale, Preghiera, Mos® in 

itto—Rossini. 

Vednesday Evening,—Grand Concert, comprising Symphony in A Major— 
Mendelssohn; Overture, Leonora — Beethoven; Finale, Lovely — Mendelssohn; 
Selections from Les Huguenots, &c.—Meyerbeer Priests’ Reh, Athalie— 
Mendelssohn. 

Thursday Evening.—Grand Concert, comprising Pastoral Symphony—Beet- 
hoven; Finale, L'Invocazione all’ Armonia—H. R. H. Prince Albert; Overture, 
Guillaume Tell~Rossini ; Selections from Le Prophete, L’Etoile du Nord, &c.— 
Meyerbeer ; Overture, Ruler of the Spirits — Weber. 

Friday Evening.—A Full Dress Ball. 

. Parties requiring »rogrammes of the performances may have them forwarded 
by post, or may obtain them (with any other information desired) on application 
to Mr. Henry Howell, Secretary to the Committee, 34, Bennctt’s-hil!, Birmingham. 

J. F, LEDSAM, Chairman. 


R S. PRATTEN’S PERFECTED FLUTE (on the 
®@ old system of fingering.) This instrument is universally acknowledged 
be para the most powerful tone, combined with perfect intonation, sweetness, 
and ease to the performer. Prospectus and testimonials on application to John 
Hudson, Manufacturer, 3, Rathbone-place. e 














IANOFORTES.—To all who desire a First-rate Piano 
ata moderate price. Messrs. Lambert & Co., lately removed from Percy- 
street to 314, Oxford-street, near Hanover-square, beg to call particular attention 
to their new Patent Repeater Check Action Pianofortes, and method of construct- 
ing the bracing, which they warrant not to give way in any climate. For purity 
of tone, easy and elastic touch, and durability, Messrs. L. and Co. have no 
hesitation in asserting that their Pianofortes stand unrivalled. They have received 
most numerous and flattering testimonies to this effect, from purchasers, both at 
home and abroad, and they feel confident, that their instruments have only to be 
tried to be appreciated. Mr. Lambert gained a prize for his Patent Cottage Piano 
at the Great Exhibition, and is the sole inventor of the Check Action.—Pianos 
taken in exchange, tuned, repaired, regulated, and lent on hire. Lists may be 
had on application. 





FERDINAND PRAEGER’S “Elfenmahrchen” (Fairy 

Tale), as performed by the composer at all his concerts on the Continent, 
the celebrated Gewandhaus Concerts at Leipzig, &c.—Published at Cramer, Beale, 
and Co.’s, Regent-street. 











execution, and a most useful and progressive series of exercises, studies, and 
lessons, selected and original, followed by a collection of popular modern operatic 
melodies. It is, in short, a complete method, although published at a price to 
place it within the reach of the v: musician. Price 6s. in cloth, Boosey and 
Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


IGNOR GORDIGIANI.—In a few days will be pub- 
lished, Four new Albums, by L. Gordigiani, containing twenty Canti 
Popolari Toscana Romanzas, duette, &c. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


HEAP COLLECTION OF THE SONGS IN LA 
SONNAMBULA, with English words. Now ready, price 5s., ina very 
elegant book. Selections from La Sonnambula, with English words, adapted by 
Sir Henry Bishop. Contents: All is lost—As I view these scenes—Do not mingle 
—Dearest companions—Sounds so joyful~Take now this ring, duett. Boosey and 
Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


HE MODEL PIANOFORTE TUTOR will be found 
to give a clear and comprehensive explanation of the elementary principles 
of pianoforte playing; notation and a demonstration of all the intervals in music 
are seen in the Pianoforte Keyboard, and the various signs pointed out and illus- 
trated. The Key Signature Dial explains the progression of keys and gives the 
tonic chord of each, which prepares the hand for the practice of the training 
finger exercises. The especial value of these exercises consists in the alternate use 
of the black and white keys, thereby rendering the fingers familiar to them, and 
strengthened by expansion and contraction according to the distances produced by 
the change of keys, and prevents the pupil from stumbling at the app ofa 
sharp or flat. The instructions are divided in four parts, each headed by a - 
tica! illustration—the whole forming an epitome of tie study of music. It Hoa ee 
the object of the author to condense as much valuable and errr A matter in as 
cheap and small a compass as possible, leaving out nothing absolutely necessary to 
be learned, and instead of introducing pages of trifling tunes, most valuable Finger- 
Exercises will be found calculated to form the band and touch, and conclude with 
a very useful prelude scale in major and minor keys, Price 2s. 6d. Boosey and 
Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


OMPLETE OPERAS WITH ENGLISH WORDS, 


in a perfect and cheap form. The Standard Lyric Drama, a library of operas, 
with English and Italian or German words, more complete, perfect, and correct 
than any European editions. 12 vols. are ready, splendid)y bound :—Sonnambula, 
12s, 6d. ; Il Barbiere, 16s.; Norma, 10s. 6d.; Don Juan, 18s. ; Lucrezia Borgia, 16s. ; 
Ernani, 15s.; Figaro, 16s.; Der Freischtitz, 12s. 6d.; Zauberfléte, 12s. 6d. ; Iphi- 
genia in Tauris, 8s. ; Faust, 12s. 6d.; Fidelio, 15s. Any opera post free from the 
publishers, Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, London. 


OMPLETE OPERAS FOR PIANOFORTE in cloth.— 

Boosey and Sons’ Standard Edition. Sonnambula, 4s, Norma, 4s. Lucia 

di Lammermoor, 5s. Lucrezia Borgia, 4s. Fille du Régiment, 4s. Fra Diavolo, 

5s. Bap Juan, 5s. Les Huguenots, 7s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, 
London. 


FREDERICK ANDRE'S New Pianoforte Music for 

Drawing-room performance. Héloise, pensive fugitive, 2s. 6d. La Fleur 
d’Angleterre, Polka de Salon, 2s, Le Rendezvous des Fées, Morceau Romanesque, 38. 
The above eiegant morceaux are by the popularcomposer of ‘Les Sentimens.”* 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


NEW EXERCISES for CONCERTINA by GEORGE 

CASE. Just published, price 2s, a collection of Daily Exercises for Con- 
certina practice, by George Case; forming the first number ofa supplementary 
work to the celebrated Instructions for the Concertina by the same Author. 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, 


REEN’S LITTLE SONGS for LITTLE SINGERS. — 


Just published, in one handsome volume, with eleven illustrations, half- 
bound, gilt edges, price 10s., this celebrated Selection of Juvenile Songs, by most 
esteemed authors and composers, Also, just published, price 12s, half-bound, gilt 
edges, Green's Nursery Songs and Duets, containing twenty-nine songs, and fifteen 
duets, adapted expressly for very young singers and performers. Boosey and Sons, 
28, Holles-street, London. 
































O PURE, SO BRIGHT, Song, composed by John 
Cheshire, and sung at the author’s concerts, price 2s. Boosey and Sons, 28, 
Holles-street. 
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